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CHAPTEE I. 

BOMAN FOUNTAINS, BATHS, AND AQUEDUCTS. 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 

With thine Blysian water drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarding spring, with years un wrinkled, 

Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 

Whose green wild margins now no more erase 
Art's works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 

Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep. 

How sootliing and refreshing to the parched and 
weary traveller, panting beneath the glare of a 
July sun, comes the roar of the distant torrent, 
the babbling of the gentle rivulet, or the plash of 
the cooling fountain ! To dwellers in hot coun- 
tries an abundance of water is even a greater 
necessity than to inhabitants of more temperate 
latitudes; hence almost all southern cities can 
boast an infinite number of fountains, which 
would be superfluous in our damp and gloomy 
climate ; for what beauty is there in a fountain or 
a waterfall, unless the sun burnishes the silvery 
glory of the foaming spray, and calls forth the 
prismatic splendour of the gem-like drops wafted 
away by the summer zephyr P Under a wintry sky, 
amidst rain and snow, we shiver as we pass the un- 
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2 THE WOBLD BEYOND THE ESTEBELLES. 

welcome fountain, whose waters were so pleasant 
in the bright days of summer ; bat beneath the 
sunny skies of Italy there are but few days, even 
in winter, when the fountain ceases to be a de- 
light; and the modem Bomans, even as their 
ancestors, know the value of water, although they 
do not apply it as frequently as is desirable to the 
cleansing of their persons, their dwellings, and 
their streets. Still there is scarcely a house in 
Bome which does not possess a fountain in a 
comer of the courtyard, the perpetual dropping 
of which sounds to unaccustomed ears like the 
constant pattering of rain. 

Into the basins of these fountains buckets are 
lowered by ropes, or an ingenious arrangement of 
wires, from the upper stories, and pulled up by 
hand, during which process more than half the 
contents are, of course, spilt, so that water-draw- 
ing is a very frequent occupation among Italian 
servants, affording them an excellent opportunity 
of gossiping or quarrelling with their opposite 
neighbours in the same courtyard, who probably 
find it necessary to open their windows for the 
same purpose at the same moment. Sometimes 
the loud tones of a dispute coUect heads from 
many windows, above and below, to join in the 
fray, and the conference then becomes noisy in 
the extreme, to the great annoyance of those 
who desire quiet and repose. Yet it is a scene 
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most ludicrous to watch — ^the excited faces, tli.^ 
shrugs^ menaces and gesticulations, and the l(mi 
viti^perations exchanged are worthy of BiUings- 
gate; indeed, no women know how to use thp 
rough side of their tongues better than tb^ 
Italians. 

The public fountains of Rome are numerous, and 
form effective ornaments to the streets and piazze, 
many being elegant in design and well placed, 
whilst almost all of them are adorned by thaA 
most graceful natural ornament, the maidenhair 
fern, which grows in profusion in every damp spot 
in and aroxmd the city, its delicate fronds droop- 
ing gracefully beneath the light caress of the ele- 
ment it loves so well, and which decks it with a 
perpetual diadem of gem-like drops, shining like 
so many brilliants in the sunbeams. Tet does it 
love the shade best, and nowhere do its fronds 
attain to greater size and beauty than in that 
sequestered and somewhat mythic spot called the 
Fountain of Egeria. 

It requires but little of poetic imagination to 
identify this fairy-like plant, clinging so closely to 
the rock, and mingling itself vnth the ever-flowing 
fountain, with that mystic nymph beloved by 
Numa, who whispered in his kingly ear those 
words of wisdom by which he profited so well. 
Was it the counsels of Nature to which he thus 
listened, teaching him in solitude and in silence 
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4 THE WOBLD BETOKD THE ESTEBELLES. 

the secret of her boundless power P how that little 
by little great changes are best effected, not by 
great cataclysms and hasty revolutions, but by the 
perpetual dropping of the silvery spray, impercep- 
tibly wearing away at length the opposing rocks, 
and forming a safe and ever-widening channel for 
the advancing tide of civilization and progress. 
Was it thus he learnt to govern Borne so well ? or 
was it love for some mortal maiden which drew 
him nightly from his throne to these solitary 
haunts^ and taught him, through the power of the 
tenderness felt for one beloved, to govern others 
by love ? 

Modern sceptics profess to look upon Numa and 
his nymph as equally mythical ; yet so fickle is the 
Muse of History, that we shall probably live to 
see them both replaced upon their pedestal, and 
more devoutly reverenced than before; for the 
more we examine these old legends^ the more we 
find that they all contain some grains of truth, 
more or less clouded over with fable ; and in this 
case we may at least say— 

Whatsoe'er thy birth, 
Thoa wert a beautifal thought, and softly bodied forth ; 

and a frond of maidenhair plucked from the grotto 
consecrated by this poetic fable, may well serve in 
after years to recall our thoughts from the top 
stern realities of this work-a-day world to that 
realm of graceful fancy created for us by the 
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Arcadian poets of the world's springtide, when 
nymphs and fairies, and monarchs who believed in 
them, were possible. 

How different from this cool and shady grot, 
with its romantic history, now left in ruin and in 
solitude, but clothed with Nature's own bright 
livery of living green, is that other spot famed 
for its three miraculous fountains, the church of 
St. Paolo alle tre Pontane, where, says the Church 
legend, St. Paul was tied to a pillar and be- 
headed, and where his head, in rebounding three 
times, produced each time a fountain possessing 
different virtues. Over these three miraculous 
springs a church was erected, rich in marbles and 
gilding, and adorned with columns of priceless 
black porphyry, brought from distant Ethiopia. 
Here come the sick and maimed, the halt and 
blind, to bathe in and to drink the miraculous 
waters ; and here they hang their votive offer- 
ings of silver or of wax, and all is tinsel and 
show. 

I know not whether these three springs really 
possess different mineral properties, but it is pos- 
sible, for I remember seeing in a churchyard, I 
think in Wales, four springs almost touching each 
other, each possessing a different quality. I 
marvel that in times gone by some superstitious 
origin was not assigned to these four curious 
springs, and that even now so singular a spot is 
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not utilized, and made a matter of £ s. d. bj some 
enterprising physician, instead of being allowed 
to remain in native solitude, and only sbown as a 
natural curiosity to tourists. Unfortunatelyy or 
fortuTiately, I have forgotten the locality. At 
Harrogate I think as many as thirty wells, with 
waters differing chemically, rise within the space 
of an acre, but there advantage has been taken of 
Nature's gifts to make the place a famous health 
resort. But to return to Rome. 

There is another fountain full of deep and tragic 
interest which must not be passed over ; this is 
the Meta Sudans, the gladiators' fountain, where, 
after the combat, the victors of the arena bathed 
ttieir fevered limbs, and stanched their gushing 
wounds, or cooled their parched and fainting lips, 
quivering with horror at the scenes in which they 
had been partakers. 

If the Fountain of Egeria may be termed the 
Fountain of Jouvence, and the springs of St. 
Paolo, the Fountains of Life in Death, surely this 
tnsbj be called the Fountain of Groans, if we seek 
to recall the scenes of which it must have been 
tihe witness, and of which it now stands the mute 
and ruined memorial ; being only a shapeless mass 
6f brickwork close to the Coliseum, which might 
easily be passed unheeded, did not its size and 
position tempt the traveller to say, *'What is 
Aat?" 
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HOMAN FOITNTAlINS, BATHS, AND AQUEDUCTS. 7 

These three fountains belong only to history 
and tradition, but the living fountains of the pre- 
sent pour their bright waters into antique basins^ 
or are blown from the shells of lichen-covered 
river gods, to gladden the eyes of the traveller, in 
every piazza in Rome. *^ If you would re-visit the 
Eternal City,'* says a Sibylline Oracle not now to 
be traced, " you must hide a silver coin in some 
corner of St. Peter's, and drink of the waters of 
the Fountain of Trevi on the eve of your depar- 
ture.^' Therefore all travellers repair to this 
famous fountain, and quaff a cup of the sparkling 
beverage with a deep desire that the oracle in 
their case may prove true. 

This great fountain, erected by Clement XII. in 
1735, with marble stripped from MeteUa's tomb, is 
in the form of a cascade tumbling over artificial 
rocks into a large basin below, whilst Neptune in 
his car, drawn by sea-horses and surrounded by 
Tritons, presides over the flowing waters, and 
guides them with his trident. It is not esteemed 
a grand work of art, but it is certainly imposing 
from its size, as also is the Fontana Paolina ; but 
the palm of beauty is usually assigned to the twin 
fountains in the piazza of St. Peter's, and although 
probably their grand surroundings have much to 
do with the favour with which they are regarded, 
yet they undoubtedly possess a simple grandeur 
which is wanting in many of the more elaborate 
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designs ; and the abundance of the water ever 
flowing into the immense basins from the finely 
formed vases, and the rainbow which always 
hovers over them whenever the sun shines, give 
them a peculiar charm which none of their fellows 
possess, although there are many others which are 
very beautiful. Of these, perhaps, the best known 
is that in the Piazza Barberini, called the Fontana 
del Tritone. A Triton sits upon a large shell, 
supported by dolphins, and blows the water to a 
great height through a shell held in his hand. 

During our visit to Bome, in 1864, this fountain 
was frozen ; a proof of such severity of weather 
had scarcely occurred within the knowledge of 
the oldest inhabitant. The icicles hanging round 
the venerable Triton were both curious and 
beautiful, and photographs of the strange phe- 
nomenon were taken, and may probably still be 
bought in Bome. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting- to 
enumerate all the fountains of Rome, yet they are 
most of them deserving of notice, either for beauty 
of design, for volume of water, or because they 
flow into antique basins of marble or porphyry of 
great value, taken from the great baths of the 
ancient city now lying in ruins. 

*^ Cleanliness,*' says the proverb, ^*is next to 
godliness ; '* but it would appear rather that 
cleanliness is the last born child of civilization. 
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and tliat in some unexplained manner she causes 
Hhe decay and death of her parent. Among the 
early races, and in the vigorous youth of nations, 
cleanliness is little cared for, and it would seem 
that, like children in all times and in all countries, 
they thrive in dirt, and grow up surrounded by 
it to a strong and healthy manhood; but no 
sooner do they begin to pride themselves upon 
cleanliness, than luxury, flowing in with the waters 
of the bathing establishments, brings with it all its 
enervating power, and the people sink in the arms 
of sloth, and rise no more, unless roused by war, or 
by an influx of the great unwashed from the stratum 
beneath. 

We — i,e.y the Anglo-Saxons— are probably the 
most cleanly race on earth ; but it is a virtue of 
late growth, and has not yet permeated into the 
depths of society ; our lower orders still shun the 
bath, and many a mendicant prefers starvation 
under a haystack, to a compulsory bath and a good 
supper in a workhouse or refuge ; so that although 
the Bomans introduced the practice of bathing 
into Britain, and established public baths which 
remain until this day, they seem to have been 
neglected for many centuries after their departure, 
and dirt reigned paramount, being especially 
lauded and encouraged by the monks, particularly 
those who made pretensions to saintship ; and 
even to the present day the most stalwart and 
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popular of monks, the Franciscans, are of all 
civilized men the most filthy and unsavoury^ 
Throughout Europe the deficiency of bathing ac- 
commodation^ excepting for invalids, is well 
known ; and this is more especially the case in 
those portions which retain most of their primitive 
simplicity, as in the mountain tracks, and among 
the Northmen and Russians ; yet these are the 
vigorous and healthy bones and sinews of the 
f ature, preparing to step in and supplant us when 
we shall have become enervated by luxury and 
over-civilization. 

So, in the early youth and lusty manhood of 
Rome, we read but little of baths ; but under the 
luxurious emperors those great establishments 
were organized, which even in ruin astonish us by 
their enormous size and wonderful adaptation to 
the purposes for which they were designed. We 
read of the baths of Titus, of Nero,- of Diocletian^ 
of Agrippa,* of Constantine, of Caracalla, and 
many others; but most of these are now undis- 
tinguishable masses of ruins. Halls and chambers, 
are pointed out by antiquaries as having belonged 
to one or other of these great thermoB, but with the 
exception of the baths of Diocletian, and those of 
Caracalla, the traveller will not find much to gratify 
him in the examination of such doubtful ruins. 

* I have noted elsewhere that the Pantheon and its sniround* 
ings have recently been identified as having formed x>art of the 
Baths of Agrippa. 
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The baths of Diocletian, which are said to have 
been raised by the compulsory labour of 40,000 
Christians, occupied a space of more than a mile 
in circumference, and the great hall was, as I have 
related in the chapter on Roman churches, con- 
verted by Michael Angelo into the fine church 
called Sta. Maria degli Angeli, in which may be 
traced something of the magnificence of the baths 
in the granite columns which still occupy their 
original position; portions of the once gigantic 
structure may also be seen in various churches, 
convents, and houses surrounding it ; but the 
baths, which by their rains best show the traveller 
the extent and grandeur of these peculiarly Soman 
institutions, are those of Caracalla, on the Viar 
di S. Sebastian. Next to the Coliseum they are 
the most extensive ruins in Rome, being more 
than a mile in circumference ; whilst the great 
blocks of masonry which have fallen from time ta 
time from the roof remind one of the missiles 
supposed to have been hurled by the combatants 
in the wars of the Titans against the gods, and it 
is said their fall was mistaken for an earthquake 
by the Romans. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more roman- 
tically beautiful than these ruins, so characteristic 
of an Italian landscape, were formerly. Now alas ! 
tiie Government, in its rage for improvements, haa 
8a:^i.ped the walls, shut and barred the entrance, ar- 
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rangedallthe broken columns and fallen masonry in 
upple-pie order, placed Argus-eyed guardians to 
watch over all, forbidding the entrance to certain 
favourite nooks, and particularly interdicting the 
ascent to the upper story, in climbing the well- 
worn steps leading to which, in days of old, an un- 
rivalled view burst upon you — the wide Campagna 
plentifully strewn with ruins, the long lines of 
aqueducts, intermingled with the ilex, olive, 
cypress, and stone pine; afar off the beautiful 
outlines of the snow-clad Apennines, and beneath 
your feet great blocks of fallen masonry, clothed 
and festooned with the luxuriant verdure of that 
sunny clime, enriched in early spring with the 
starry blossoms of the many-coloured anemone ; 
whilst, perhaps, below, a shepherd sitting upon a 
broken fragment, and piping to his flock of goats, 
made altogether such a scene as Turner loved to 
paint. 

It was somewhat giddy work, but you might 
at that time have walked along the substantial 
walls and looked down through the openings 
left by the fallen blocks, to gauge and admire 
the proportions of the various apartments below, 
or have gathered curious flowers and ferns 
from the crevices in the masonry beneath your 
feet, and dream of the time when all this 
was perfect, when, instead of the ruined walls 
iind fallen roofs, covered with rank and undis- 
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tnrbed yegetation, there stood halls and domes 
rich with marble, and brilliant with such repre- 
sentations of the wars and triumphs of the 
emperors, or such pictures of the social life of 
the people, or legendary history of their gods and 
heroes, as the most skilful limners of Borne could 
devise ; when the apartments set apart for patri- 
cians were resplendent with couches and mirrors 
with silken hangings, and vessels of gold and 
silver, and the niches of the great hall were filled 
with groups of statuary, which even now in their 
mutilated state, aftiOr ages of neglect, buried 
beneath the ruins of the structure they onco 
adorned, are still the admiration of the world. 

There stood the Toro Parnese, lifelike in its 
vigorous attitude ; there Hercules, weary with his 
labours, resting upon his club ; there the gigantic 
Flora, laden with the flowers and fruits of the 
earth — all three now adorning the museum of 
Naples. There, too, was . found the celebrated 
Torso Belvidere, the admiration and model of 
Michael Angelo, with many more statues of less 
note, and vases, baths and basins for foun- 
tains, bronzes and cameos, medals and bas- 
reliefs innumerable, for these baths are said to 
have contained 1,600 marble seats for bathers, 
and it is computed that 2,300 persons could 
have bathed here at the same time. Fer- 
guson thus describes the giant structure : ** Tho 
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lathB of Caracalla occupied a square of 1,150 feet 
each way, with a bold curvilinear projection on 
two sides, containing porticoes, gymnasia, lecture- 
rooms, and other halls for exercise of mind and 
body. In the rear were the reservoirs to contain 
the requisite supply of water, and below them the 
hypocaust or furnace by which it was warmed, 
with a degree of scientific skill we hardly give the 
Eomans of that age credit for. Opposite to this, 
and facing the street, was one great portico, ex- 
tending the whole length of the building, into 
which opened a range of apartments meant appa- 
rently to be used as private baths. In front of 
the hypocaust was a semicircus or theatridum, 630 
feet long, where youths performed their exercises 
or contended for prizes.'* * 

How can we picture to ourselves the time when, 
instead of the ruined arch and crumbling wall, the 
solitary shepherd with his flock, and the dilettante 
artist and roving Englishman, these halls re- 
sounded with the voices of thpusands of all classes, 
when the tesselated pavements re-echoed the clang 
of arms and armed warriors, as the emperor, 
surrounded by his guards and resplendent in purple 
and gold, emerged from his private bathing apart - 

* It IB worthy of remark as showing the persistence of ons- 
toms in a country, that among the tesselated pavements of these 
baths, one is shown representing a naked yonth standing on a 
iiorse, which horse is adorned with a plume of feathers on the 
head, just like those at present in vogue in Bome. 
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ment, filling the air with the perfume of the 
•cosmetics and unguents so liberally applied to the 
royal person ! Anon he repairs to the theatre, 
and watches the games and exercises of the Roman 
youths, distributing prizes to the successful candi- 
dates; or he reclines upon a silken couch and listens 
to some grave philosopher as he discourses to his 
assembled scholars, nodding approval, or silencing 
with a gesture the mouth that speaks not smooth 
things ; and the multitude applaud and flatter as 
though it were the voice of a god and not of a 
man. Whilst perhaps at the same moment dark 
<5onspirators are hatching treason in some of the 
many corridors and distant nooks and comers of 
the vast building, and to-morrow will see the god 
dethroned, murdered, and dragged through the 
streets by the very same multitude who now applaud 
him, and another will be exalted to his place, to 
meet in turn the same fate. 

Doubtless these hoary walls have been witness 
to many dark deeds of treachery and treason, of 
revenge and death, which not all the waters of 
their thousand baths could wash away. The great 
tanks are empty now, and choked with the fallen 
masonry which once sustained and adorned them ; 
but what must have been the luxury and wealth of 
a city containing not one only, but many such vast 
establishments as this, for the amusement, recrea- 
tion, and instruction, as well as the cleanliness of 
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its people, open to all classes, and used freely hj 
prince and peasant^ nntil the daily bath became a 
necessary business, and tliat time was wasted in 
idle luxury and the frivolities of the toilet, which 
should have been employed in the defence of the 
empire I Thus the noble Eomans of the kingly 
and republican periods, degenerated under the 
empire into those voluptuous youths who were 
content to buy ofiE the enemies of their country, 
and accept without a blush whatever sovereign 
might be rich enough to purchase a corrupt and in« 
secure authority from the foreign legionaries hired 
to supply the place of her efiEeminate and luxurious 
sons ; until at length the barbarians swooped down 
like vultures upon a gilded carcase from which life 
had fled, and took the gold and the jewels from 
the helpless prey, and her temples and her palaces^ 
her theatres and her baths, became heaps of ruins ; 
—for what cared these hardy warriors for granite 
columns and mosaics, priceless works of art, marble 
seats, silken couches, and vessels of gold and silver,, 
excepting as a means of increasing their wealth? 
And thus says Gibbons : "In the pillage of Rome 
a just preference was given to gold and jewels,, 
which contain the greatest value in the smallest 
compass and weight ; but after these portable riches 
had been removed by the more diligent robbers^ 
the palaces of Rome were rudely stripped of their 
splendid and costly furniture. The sideboards of 
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massive plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk 
and purple, were irregularly piled in the waggons 
that always followed the march of a Gothic army. 
The most exquisite works of art were roughly 
handled or wantonly destroyed ; many a statue was 
melted for the sake of the precious materials, and 
many a vase, in the division of the spoil, was 
shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe." And thus the great Roman thermw became 
heaps of ruins, not at once, though — for their 
structure was too massive to be overthrown in a 
day, but pillage and neglect commenced what time 
has completed. If the conquerors bathed, it was 
in the blood of their enemies ; to them the sweetest 
scent was that of carnage, and the music they loved 
was the clash of arms in deadly conflict ; therefore 
they took the gold and jewels, cut off the supply 
of water, by breaking down those splendid aque- 
ducts which brought the pure, fresh water from 
the' distant hills; and then left them, to decay and 
bury in their ruin those glorious works which 
have thus been preserved to delight the eyes of 
modern student? of art. 

That a city like Eome, once the mistress of the 
world, and built on the banks of a muddy river,, 
the water of which could never have been drink- 
able, should have taken peculiar pains to ensure 
a plentiful and never-failing supply of pure water,. 

VOL. II. 
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is not Burprising ; but the enormous labour ex- 
pended in securing this object fills us with wonder. 
Few of the ruins of Home are more picturesque 
than the long lines of broken aqueducts stretching 
in various directions across the Campagna — here 
innumerable arches almost perfect, there two or 
three broken fragments from which the long 
creepers droop gracefully, and upon which ivy, and 
even tree-like shrubs grow in wild profusion. And 
so numerous are these arches that, whenever a 
traveller is puzzled by a ruin not described in 
the guide-books, it is pretty safe to put it down 
jas part of an aqueduct. 

Tet it is remarked that all the earliest of the 
^aqueducts were subterranean, and of these, con- 
sequently, no traces are seen. We are assured 
by archaeologists that people of Turanian descent 
are peculiarly given to the construction of long 
nnderground tunnels and watercourses, and the 
Bomans derived this mode of conveying water from 
a long distance, from their Etruscan ancestors; 
but, as they became more imbued with the spirit 
of architectural display, they carried their arches 
boldly for miles across the open Campagna, al- 
though one would imagine they thus rendered 
themselves liable to get the supply cut oflB, even 
at a great distance from the city, by an enemy 
occupying the surrounding country. 

Some idea of these stupendous works may be 
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formed if we remember that.thej were at leaftt 
ten in number^ and that each of them conyej^ 
water for distances ranging from twenty to sixty 
miles or more ; and so well were thej construetejd 
that not only are the ruins of most of them stm 
traceable^ but two at least, after some renovation 
bj emperors and popes^ and notwithstanding tlie 
various vicissitudes of the city, still serve to con* 
vey a copious supply of pure water, the one iar 
twenty-two and the other for forty-six miles, into 
the heart of modem Bome. 

We boast greatly of the wonders of the nine- 
teenth century, of our great engineering skill, and 
the marvellous works we have seen in the present 
generation, especially with regard to tunnelling ; 
but it should surely humble us to remember that 
two or three hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, when we were yet a horde of woad-dyed, 
skin- clad savages, and only four or five hundred 
years after the time when Eomulus marked wiiik 
the ploughshare the foundations of his unbuilt 
city, the descendants of that little band of shep- 
herds and freebooters, with comparatively small 
engineering skill, without gunpowder for blasting, 
and all the thousand appliances of modem science, 
could yet sit down and plan a subterranean water^ 
course of forty or sixty miles, and carry it out with 
80 much skill that in some cases the supply has 
never failed to the present day ; and even whene 
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all traces of the vast nndertaldng seem lost, it in 
probably only becanae we are too xmskilfol to know 
exactly where to seek for them, and probably, if 
found, a slight renovation wonld restore them to 
their ancient nsefalness. 

I fear the rulers of ancient Rome were not at 
all imbued with that spirit of economy which is 
now looked upon as the very acme of good govern- 
ment, but could plan and carry out mighty works 
regardless of cost. They believed, either wisely 
or unmsely, that a great nation, possessing great 
wealth, should use that wealth in handing down to 
posterity solid proofs of its greatness ; and there- 
fore they were prodigal of money, of time> of 
labour, and of life itself, in accomplishing that 
which they deemed necessary for the welfare of 
their dominions. Less selfish than ourselves, they 
laboured for posterity; and not content with mere- 
tricious beauty, they established their works upon 
so solid a basis, that cenbnries of neglect and of 
insult from foreign conquerors, have not sufficed 
to destroy them; and thus, afber two thousand 
years, long lines of arches still stretch boldly across 
the Campagna, and innumerable miles of subter- 
ranean tunnelling convey to modem Rome those 
pure and cooling streams which, under the Re- 
public and the Empire, were sought for and ob- 
tained at so much cost, and which, although no 
longer required for the supply of the great thermoB 
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for which they were originally constructed, yet 
serve to give life and health to the people of Rome, 
and to beautify and refresh the city mth the plash 
of innumerable fountains. 

It appears to me neither impossible nor im- 
probable that the great unhealthiness of the Cam- 
pagna in modern times may be partly traced to 
the long-neglected subterranean aqueducts, the 
course of which, being interrupted before reaching 
the city, would cause their waters to percolate 
through the low-lying lands, and form stagnant 
marshes, the prolific sources of malaria fever. 
There has been much talk of late of the necessity 
of draining the Campagna, and I cannot help 
believing that if the Italian Government would 
trace out the courses of these ancient aqueducts, 
and repair them, they would find their work al- 
most accomplished at a comparatively small cost, 
which would be speedily repaid by the fertility of 
the reclaimed land."**" But this is a subject for the 
consideration of the engineer and political econo- 
mist rather than the tourist, whose object is to 

* Since this was written antiqnaries have come to acknow- 
ledge the trath of the theory here suggested, bat I am not aware 
that any attempt has been made to remedy the evil, literally Vy 
tracing it to the fountain head. It is, however, deemed neces- 
sary to do something to lessen the malarious inflaences of the 
Campagna, conseqnently great numbers of eucalyptus trees have 
•been planted in parts, as I hear with very good effect, and it is 
announced that a project is under consideration by the QoTem- 
ment for the improvement of the Campagna, the proprietors who 
are willing to co-operate receiving a premium, whilst those who 
refuse are to be expropriated. 
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seek for, and to admire, the beautiful in nature and 
in art ; and to Iiim the long lines of ruined arches, 
stt^tching across the undulating and verdant 
Gampagna, dotted with tombs and with cattle, will 
appear far more picturesquely interesting than the 
miles of invisible subterranean aqueducts, how- 
ever wonderful and useful, and the large tracts of 
waving com and innumerable vineyards which 
may adorn the same spot when visited by the 
next generation. 
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BOMAN VILLAS AND PALACES. 

Where'er we tread 'tis hannted, holy ground : 
No earth of thine is lost in vnlgar mould, 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muses' tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 

The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold» 

Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone. 

The name villa now brings to our mind's eye trim 
little houses standing in their own grounds, in the 
vicinity of large towns ; and such associated with 
Rome, would seem to offer little worthy of notice ; 
but when we remember that emperors, and 
generals, poets, and philosophers of old had their 
villas even as now, that in them were collected 
priceless treasures of art, and that many a 
romance, many a tragedy, many an historic 
drama has been enacted within these old villas, 
we shall cease to look upon them as common- 
place. 

The noble Romans, since the days when Cincin- 
natus was called from the plough to become the 
saviour of his country, seem ever to have highly 
esteemed agriculture and horticulture ; hence the 
villas, farms, and gardens of the great names of 
history, are described over and over again in 
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immortal verse, and the neighbourhood of Rome 
abounds with ruins of villas bearing such names 
as those of Cato, Sallust, Pliny, Horace, and 
Cicero. But they are ruins only, hardly to be 
distinguished, save by the traditions which ever 
cluster round spots famous in history, often, 
indeed, degenerating into wild and fanciful 
legends, but still holding fast the distorted 
memory of the mighty dead, who sometimes 
appear as sad and weary ghosts, haunting the 
spots they loved, sometimes as transmuted into 
Christian saints, working wonders, and sometimes 
as mighty magicians of potent deeds — for the 
name and the memory of the wise and great 
cannot perish. Though their ashes be scattered 
to the four winds they descend again to beautify 
and enrich the earth, and live again in new forms 
of life, ever bearing some remote resemblance to 
that from which they sprang, and full of power 
to bequeath their vigour to ages yet unborn. 

Among the emperors celebrated for their 
gigantic works, Hadrian stands conspicuous. His 
mausoleum has been already described, and his 
villa at Tivoli was constructed on such an 
enormous scale that it might almost have been 
called a town. The grounds and buildings are 
said to have occupied a space eight or ten miles 
in circumference ; and, although of course, much 
of this vast enclosure is now turned to other uses. 
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and many of the great buildings it once contained 
have entirely disappeared, yet the profusion of 
columns and porticoes, remains of temples, 
theatres, and palaces scattered over the spot, far 
as the eye cau reach, attest by the imposing 
grandeur of their ruins, how wonderful they must 
have been when fresh from the hand of the 
architect, and filled with all the pomp and state 
of the imperial household, adorned too with in- 
numerable statues, paintings, and mosaics, which 
since, dragged from the ruins where they had lain 
for centuries, may be found cherished among the 
finest art treasures of Europe. 

And the ruins themselves, stripped of their 
many adornments, not only offer a magnificent 
spectacle of architectural splendour, but, like all 
the other ruins of imperial Bome, serve as sup- 
ports to the dark-leaved ivy, the tender maiden- 
hair, and that finely shaped, stiff -leaved trail- 
ing plant, the sarsaparilla (which also before 
the hand of the cleaner had been at work 
adorned the Coliseum), and in the early spring the 
whole is set, like a picture in a framework of gems, 
on a carpet enriched with the many-coloured stars 
of the anemone, which covers the greensward for 
acres, a parterre of nature's own planting, richer 
in colours and more full of blossom than any 
devised by man ; whilst here and there stand a 
^roup of gnarled and distorted olives, from the 
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frnit of which perchance, in their prime, may have 
been expressed the pure oil nsed at the imperial 
table. Here, too, are dark cypresses, which may 
have conducted to that simulated Tartaros which 
the Emperor caused to be included within the 
boundaries of his splendid domain, leading to the 
Elysian fields and the vale of Tempo, which we 
may imagine to have been rich with flowers of 
many hues, cool with the rippling of running 
waters, the plash of fountains and cascades, the 
shade of groves of olive, ilex, and the tall im- 
penetrable stone pine; and perfumed with the 
breath of the orange and the myrtle, affording a. 
strong contrast to the gloomy realm of Tartarus,. 
with its dark, stagnant, sulphurous lake, turning 
everything to stone, and its gloomy subterranean 
corridors full of horror, through which all must 
pass to the blissful land beyond. 

These dark and gloomy sulphurous and petri- 
fying waters might have been obtained with little 
difliculty, for they are found in abundance on 
the road between Eome and Tivoli, forming what 
was once a great lake, still called the Lago di 
Tartaro, the odour from which may be dis- 
tinguished from a great distance, and the overflow 
of which formerly produced so much malaria that 
a canal was constructed to carry its surplus waters 
to the Anio. Its deposit forms the stone called 
travertine, so much used in the construction of 
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the buildings of Borne ; and its milky waters, so. 
strongly impregnated with sulphur, were formerly 
used medicinally; whilst near it were i^ected 
baths, frequented by Augustus and his successors, 
and reconstructed by the captive queen Zenobia. 

The design of Hadrian in creating this immense 
villa was that it should embrace all that he had 
i^een to excite his admiration in foreign countries ; 
but whether in including the mystical regions of 
Tartarus and Elysium he wished to show to 
posterity his belief in the religion he professed, 
and in the dreams of poets and philosophers ; or 
whether he desired to be perpetually reminded of 
the terrors of the unseen, and the dangers and 
^fficulties through which all must pass before 
they can enter the regions of the blessed, can 
hardly now be known ; but the idea of including 
these shadowy regions with temples and theatres, 
groves and waterfalls, palaces and academies, in 
one vast suburban domain, was worthy of the 
master of the world, and could hardly have been 
successfully carried out by one with less resources 
at his command. 

Tliat the imperial example should have been 
followed at a respectful distance by nobles and 
courtiers is not surprising, so that we find in-^ 
numerable villas lending their names to different 
spots clustering round the romantic hiUs and valea 
of ancient Tibur, the modem Tivoli, although. 
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very few of them offer anything of interest save 
their names, but these include Brutus, Catullus, 
Sallust, Varo, Maecenas, Cassius, and many more 
well known to history, who are all said to have 
had villas at Tibur^ several of which are minutely 
described by Horace and other writers. 

One would have imagined that eighteen miles 
from the capital, in days when railways and even 
stage-coaches were unknown, would have been 
too far removed to suit the convenience of these 
busy names; but they were men of iron, and 
probably thought nothing of spurring their war 
steeds across the wide Campagna, or jolting in 
their chariots over the great blocks of travertine 
which formed the road between Bome — ^the great 
centre of war and politics, intrigues and pleasures, 
and her ancient rival Tibur the beautiful, her 
elder by five centuries, — to find among her lovely 
glades and beautiful temples peace and relaxation 
after days, weeks, or years of toil and turmoil, 
mental and bodily ; or to be inspired by the rush 
of her seething waters to deeds of daring, to new 
dreams of ambition, or to higher and nobler 
philosophic musings and poetic imaginings and 
truly a finer and more inspiring spot could not 
have been found than this ancient city, where 
still the glorious face of the goddess of nature, 
adorned and beautified by art, calls to her foot- 
stool as of yore thousands of worshippers. 
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Who tliat lias once seen the beautiful temple of 
Vesta overhanging the deep and woodj ravine, 
and watched the swift flow of the magnificent 
cascade — which, although aided by man's art, is 
truly a noble waterfall — can ever forget the scene, 
glowing with all the bright glory of a southern 
sky, and enriched and embellished by the deep 
shadows of the dark and luxuriant foliage of 
Italian forests ? And then retracing our stepa 
towards Eome through that magnificent grove of 
olives, the only trees I saw in Italy worthy of 
their same, in whose gnarled, twisted, and dis- 
torted forms, gashed, seared, scarred, and torn, 
yet retaining their glossy green silver-lined 
leaves, and insignificant but valuable fruit, who 
can fail to recall Dante's wild fancy of the prisoned 
souls in the infernal grove, whose moans and 
shrieks made Hades horrible ? * In yonder gashed 
yet powerful frame may we not hear the mournful 
cry, " Et tu. Brute ! " from the mangled form of 
the first and greatest of the Caesars ? And in that 
opposite, with drooping head, and branches trail- 
ing ^n the ground, may we not deem the spirit of 
Brutus to mourn the invidious wound which de- 
prived of life that friend who loved and trusted 
him to the last? Can anything atone for that 
deadly blow which, "sharper than a serpent's 
tooth," smites to death with one fell stroke both 
* " Hell," Canto xlii. 
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f riendsUp and that divine trust in human nature 
which is one of the most sublime gifts of God to 
man? 

How shall one who has loved a friend as his 
own soul, and found him faithless, ever again put 
trust in man? Will he not rather henceforth 
retire within himself, and in churlish contempt 
look upon every human being as an enemy, and 
thus^ living alone and dying alone, experience to 
the full the flavour of the bitterest fruit which can 
be tasted by fallen humanity ? And he, the be- 
trayer of his friend, who has destroyed him by a 
double death, shall he have peace? Oh, no! A 
doom worse than that of Orestes awaits him. 
Pursued by the everlasting Furies armed with the 
scorpion stings of an outraged conscience, branded 
deeply with the brand of Cain, though he wrap 
himself proudly in panoply of guile, and say, 
" Lo ! for the good of the multitude I have done 
this great crime ;" yet surely horror and despair 
await him at the last, so that he shall end a 
dishonoured life by a shameful death, and wander 
evermore a horror-stricken and remorseful ghost, 
blown about wildly by the winds of everlasting 
despair. 

But this is a digression, provoked by the weird 
and contorted olive trunks and their adaptability 
to Dante's vision, of which yet another illustration 
may be imagined in those twisted and entwined 
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limbs meeting in one common root, one common 
head. Can we not hear from them the voices of 
Erancesca de Bimini and her paramoor mourning 
their sad fate, as depicted by more than one of our 
modern painters, linked together evermore, bearing 
together the punishment of their misdeeds, and yet 
possessing that one sweet palliative, that in death 
they are not divided — a mercy denied to their 
murderer, who, having tempted them to their 
ruin, is consigned to the gloomy abode of fratri- 
<;ides : — 

« Love that denial takes from none beloved. 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well 

That, as thou seest, he yet deserts me not. 

Love brought us to our death ; Caina waits 

The soul, who spilt our life." Such were their words. 

« « « « « 

No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. 

The reason assigned for the remarkable forms 
■of these ancient olives is that it is a tree which 
requires a great deal of pruning, and it is often 
necessary to slit it from root to crown, which 
rough treatment increases its fruitfulness, but 
causes most curious contortions ^nd wonderfully 
fantastic forms.^ 

Down the steep declivity clothed with this 

romantic grove, and over a long stretch of that 

* Since the above was written a steam tramway has been oon- 
stracted toTivoli, passing through this olive grove, somewhat 
.spoiling the romantio nature of the scene as viewed in days gone 
.by. 
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beantifnl ever-smiling Campagna, beneath whose 
treacherous smiles Inrks death, and we find onr* 
selves once more at the gates of Rome, and there, 
nestling more closely to the sheltering wing of the 
parent city, are seen the villas of the modem 
Eoman nobility, much more resorted to by travel- 
lers than the more distant and historic ruins 
among which we have been wandering ; and well 
worthy they all are of a visit, for even if wanting^ 
in architectural splendour they are filled with art 
treasures derived from the more ancient villas and 
palaces of imperial Eome, and their grounds form 
the parks of the modem city — ^the recreation 
gfrounds alike of rich and poor, for almost all ot 
them are thrown open freely to the public, who 
are not slow to avail themselves of the privileges 
accorded them by the noble owners of these 
suburban retreats ; and very delightful it is thus 
to be permitted to walk or drive through grounds 
resplendent with flowers, shady with cypresses and 
ilexes, and cool with the spray of numerous foun- 
tains. The chief of these charming resorts are 
the Villa Albani, the Villa Borghese, the Villa 
Pamfili Doria, the Villa Ludovisi, and the Villa 
Medici. 

The first of these, the Villa Albani, is the most 
celebrated for the works of art it contains — 
statues in the richest of marbles, bronze, and 
alabaster, collected with care by Cardinal Albani,. 
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•who built this noble villa to contain them. To 
give a catalogue of these would be both wearisome^ 
and superfluous ; but one, the Antinous crowned 
with lotus flowers, is esteemed one of the most ex- 
quisite gems of ancient art. 

The Villa Borghese, situated just outside the 
Porta del Popolo, is universally resorted to, and 
justly admired, not only on account of the worts 
of art it contains, but also for the beauty of its 
grounds, extending over a large tract of land 
finely laid out, so as to afford an endless variety of 
scenery. Here a temple, there a lake; here a 
fountain, there a splendid group of stone pines or 
ilexes; here an olive grove, there an avenue of 
cypresses, affording a sombre yet graceful shade ; 
the whole carpeted with verdure, enriched and 
spangled over with •the many-hued anemone, 
and sweet with the breath of innumerable violets. 

The villa itself, besides many antiques of great 
beauty, and frescoes attributed, at least in part, 
to Raphael, contains some remarkable sculptures, 
the work of Bernini at the age of eighteen ; they 
represent the fable of Apollo and Daphne, and 
although bearing traces of that exaggerated style 
which characterizes all the works of this master, are 
yet wonderfully beautiful, especially when we bear 
in mind the early age at which they were executed. 
The gradual metamorphosis of the nymph rooted 
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to the earth, her extremities already turning into 
leaves and branches, whilst the body can jet be 
traced in human form, although changing rapidly 
into the laurel at the embrace of the god, is cer- 
tainly a marvellously conceived and finely executed 
work, notwithstanding its rococo style ; and one 
can but regret that so skilful a hand should not 
have been able to curb his too wayward genius, 
and produce something more worthy of his 
fame than the wind-tossed angels in impossible 
draperies, which are commonly associated with his 
name. 

The villa which next to the Borghese attracts 
the notice of travellers is that called Pamfili 
Doria, situated on the ancient Via Aurelia, 
beyond St. Peter's and the Vatican. The grounds 
of this villa are more extensive than those of the 
Villa Borghese, and the situation is more beautifol, 
commanding a splendid view of St. Peter's and the 
adjacent country; but the villa itself does not 
contain so many works of art as some others. 
Looking from one of the windows into the garden 
beneath, the English visitor is startled to see 
before him in living green the simple word Mary, 
traced, I think, in growing myrtle, carefully 
kept and tended. This touching memento re- 
cords the love and devotion of a husband to his 
very charming and deeply regretted English wife. 

The Princes Doria and Borghese married, X 
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believe, two sisters, daughters of Lord Shrews- 
bury, and their memory is deservedly reverenced 
in Rome for their many virtues ; and this simple 
hut evergreen memorial of a beloved wife, traced 
on the spot she once adorned, and viewed from 
the windows of the palace where once she dwelt, 
loving and beloved, speaks far more of undying 
affection than the costliest marble cenotaph ever 
reared to perpetuate a name. 

The chief attraction of the Villa Ludovisi is 
Guercino's fresco . of Aurora driving away night, 
a beautiful and poetically treated subject. It 
also contains some fine antique sculptures and a 
group by Bernini — Pluto carrying off Proserpine. 

The Villa Medici, finely situated on the Pincian 
Hill, is now occupied as the French Academy, 
The views from the upper rooms are magnificent, 
and the avenue of ilexes in the gardens is the 
finest I remember to have seen in Italy. 

Turning from the villas to the palaces of Romey 
we find a long array of names familiar to our ears 
as leaders of the factions and deadly rivalries of 
the Middle Ages, who turned all Italy into a 
battle-field for private feuds and personal ambi- 
tion, until, torn, bleeding, and helpless 'through 
the animosities of her own sons, she fell a ready 
prey to every foreign invader. We can readily 
imagine that the palaces of such turbulent and 
powerful nobles as the Colonna, the Orsini, the 
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Barbermi, the Borghese, the Corsini, the Cenci^ 
and others would wear somewhat the appearance 
of semi-fortresses ; and they are indeed places of 
strength, built chiefly of immense blocks of 
trayertine, quarried from the Coliseum and other 
great treasure-mines of ancient Rome. Most of 
them are of imposing size, but dark and gloomy- 
looking externally, the windows strongly barri- 
caded with iron, the doors studded with iron, and 
massiye enough to resist a siege ; and now, when 
nobles no longer surround themselves with a little 
army of retainers, ever on the alert to make or to 
avenge their masters' quarrels, they are empty 
and deserted, or let out in tenements by their 
owners, who are sometimes poor enough to be 
glad to occupy two or three rooms in the splendid 
pile, and to let the remainder to strangers, or even 
as shops and storehouses. Yet almost all these 
fine buildings contain picture galleries, where 
among a great many poor and worthless daubs 
may be found one or more rare and priceless 
gems of art. 

The villas chiefly abound in sculptures and 
lassi reUevi snatched from the destruction to 
which they seemed doomed amid the ruins of the 
city, but the palaces are adorned principally with 
frescoes and paintings by the great masters of 
Italian art in the Middle Ages. It seems a pity 
that these great works should be so scattered as 
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to render a visit to numerous palaces almost 
necessary, however limited the time at the dis* 
posal of the traveller in the Eternal City. Who, 
for instance, would care to confess that he had 
visited Eome without seeing that most exquisitely 
beautiful and pathetically simple portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci, which is the gem of the collection 
in the great gloomy Palazzo Barberini, savouring 
so much of the prison in outward appearance that 
but for this world-famed picture few would care 
to enter its sombre portals ? 

Thus almost all the palaces of Borne contain 
one or more grand pictures, which it would be a 
shame to miss seeing, and which, all collected 
together, would form a magnificent collection, 
but scattered as they are, require a large expendi- 
ture of time and patience; yet no one can blame 
the noble owners of these treasures for keeping 
them in their own possession, instead of sending 
them to adorn the walls of a national gallery ; 
and they are at least thrown open freely to such 
lovers of art as may choose to take the trouble to 
seek them out. And there is one advantage to 
be derived from their separation, which is that 
thus the traveller sees the interior of the fine old 
historic buildings containing them, and can ex- 
amine more at leisure the one or two gems set off 
by so many foils, than if all the beauties were to 
be seen imder one roof. Thus a visit must be 
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paid to the Palazzo Rospigliosi to see the famous 
fresco of Aurora by Guido, one of the most ad- 
mired works of this great master ; the grace and 
beauty of the female figures, which typify the 
Hours, are universally recognised ; but the piebald 
horses of Aurora's car seem to give a patchy 
appearance to the whole, which somewhat mars 
its general effect. 

In the Palazzo Spada we find that grand historic 
statue of Pompey, at whose feet CsBsar fell : — 

And thoa, dread statae ! jefc existenfc in 

The aosfcerest form of naked majesfcy ; 
Thoa "who beheld'st, 'mid the assassins* din, 

At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar lie, 

Folding his robe in dying dignity ; 
An offering to thine altar from the qneen 

Of fifods and men, great Nemesis I did he die, 
And thon too perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene ? 

. Who can behold unmoved this great naked 
figure, larger than life, of one so celebrated in 
the world's history, at whose feet was consum- 
mated one of the most tragic scenes the world has 
ever seen P In the mental eye the daggers of the 
assassins yet gleam, the ghastly blood-stained 
mass lies weltering on the marble floor, whilst 
above stands unmoved this calm majestic figure, 
holding aloft the globe which he who lies so still 
and lifeless had once snatched from the hand of 
his rival, and held with firm grasp till envy tore 
it with deadly violence from his too powerful handc 
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We are told that this celebrated statue had well- 
nigh perished in a contention be fc ween two rival 
claimants who were about to cut it in two, in 
order to settle the dispute, when Pope Julius III. 
paid the disputants 500 crowns for it, for which 
he certainly deserves the thanks of all antiquaries 
9>nd historians. 

Fair different is the attraction offered by the 
small but interesting Palazzo Famesina, where 
the rich fancy of Eaphael has traced upon the 
walls and ceilings, in light and elegant designs, 
a series of frescoes representing the triumphs of 
Cupid. Here the god of the bow and quiver is 
seen lording it over all the gods, carrying off the 
armour of Mars, the helmet of Minerva, the 
thunderbolts of Jove ; whilst his union with 
Psyche is depicted on the ceiling, and the whole 
of the poetic fable of their love adorns the walls. 
In another room is seen the story of Gralatea, 
almost entirely the work of Eaphael's own hand, 
the other frescoes having been executed by his 
pupils from his designs ; and there are also fres- 
coes by Sodoma, Daniele da Volterra, Sebastian 
del Piombo, Giulio Eomano, and others, which 
make this palace one of the most interesting in 
Rome, as it is also the most difficult of access, 
being frequently closed. 

The largest collections of paintings are to be 
found in the Borghese, Corsini, Dora-Pamfili, 
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Sciarra, and Colonna palaces, each of which, con- 
tains a multitude of paintings, frescoes, and 
statues, including some fine specimens by the 
best masters, and some of which would also be 
visited on account of their historic celebrity ; for 
who could neglect palaces which had been the 
residence of those proud Colonnas, Corsini, Dorias, 
and Pamesi, whose names once served as battle- 
cries in many a field of civil strife during the 
troublous times of Italy's degradation, so forcibly 
depicted by Lord Lytton in his historical romance 
of " Eienzi," whose house is also shown near the 
Ponte Eotto (although antiquaries are not agreed 
as to its authenticity). The great palace of the 
Colonna, in the Piazza Colonna, deriving its name 
from the noble Antonine column adorning the 
centre of the square, is one of the best known 
buildings of modem Eome, although not so im- 
posing in appearance as the Famese palace, built 
with great blocks of travertine taken from the 
Coliseum, yet all alike seem to carry with them 
the same air of gloomy grandeur, more befitting 
a fortress or a prison than the residence of a 
peaceful citizen; and it is with a shudder you 
enter the shadow of these great piles and look up 
at the strongly barricaded windows, and reflect 
upon the vices and the crimes which rendered such 
precautions necessary, and the state of anarchy 
which must have existed when open murder 
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^d secret assassination were scenes of such 
everj-day occurrence that the murderer became 
iohratedy and the fact of a great noble having 
either openly or by treachery destroyed his riyal 
was no bar to the favour of his sovereign or his 
peers, so that he was in no way ashamed to have 
it known that he kept in his employ a band of 
bravos, paid to do his will and wreak his vengeance 
upon his enemies whenever he desired their services, 
whilst he himself, shut securely in his well-guarded 
palace, feasted, and plotted, and made love, and — 
strange contradiction ! — perhaps wrote glowing 
sonnets and graceful love songs, with hands red 
with the blood of the kindred of the very lady to 
whom they were addressed ; whilst his hall would 
resound with tender melodies, and his walls glow 
"Withthe finest tints of artists, who loved to depict 
the calm and peaceful beauty of nature, or scenes 
<rf heroic daring and meek endurance, or fond and 
tender affection, as written of and extolled by 
poets of the world's happier spring-time, when 
Arcadia was not a dream. 

Strange indeed it is that a love of art should 
be found to subsist in natures given to cruelty 
and treachery ; that the ennobling power which 
-ought to be inseparable from the beautiful, 
whether in nature or art, should seem in those 
days to have been so wholly lost, that even the 
master minds who could create those wondrous 
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works, displaying such poetry and tender pathos^ 
as to be unapproachable in modem times — exalt- 
ing and immortalizing all the virtues of Chris- 
tianity, and delighting more especially in depicting 
the life and sufferings of Christ and His disciplea 
— should yet have descended to malice and envy, 
and even to revenge and bloodshed, as readily as 
the ruder and more turbulent spirits among whom 
their lot was cast, to whom crime and death, 
seemed as their daily bread. 

Now, as we walk through the empty halls, and 
up the marble steps of these stately mansions,, 
and gaze upon the scenes depicted upon the- 
glowing canvas of those old world-renowned 
masters, we do not stop to consider who and what 
manner of men were they, who built those massive 
walls and adorned them with such rich adorn- 
ments ; nevertheless we may be thankful that even 
if the world can no longer boast so much wealth, 
and power, and genius, it has at least become 
more peaceful and more honest, although more 
prosaic ; and though the villas and palaces of the 
CsBsars, with all their gorgeous splendour, are 
now but dust and ashes, and the villas and. 
palaces of their successors — ^the turbulent nobles 
of mediaeval times — are shorn of half their glory, 
and echo only to the tread of the stranger and 
the hushed voices of those who come to gaze upon 
the beauty of death in life, and to marvel at the 
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genius whicli has departed ; yet one great boon 
has been granted to the demands of civilization 
and progress. No longer can crime be palliated 
and winked at, because connected with a great 
name ; and no longer may the hired assassin walk 
boldly through the streets wearing the badge of 
his master, boasting and swaggering, fomenting 
broils, and delighting in bloodshed ; and although 
murder and assassination are still far too com- 
mon in the streets of Rome, they have at least 
learnt to be more shame-faced than formerly, and 
can no longer shelter themselves behind tha 
greatest and noblest names of Eome. 
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Simple, erect, severe, austere, sablime, 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 

From JoTe to Jesns — spared and blessed by time, 
Looking tranqnillily, while falls or nods, 
Aroh, empire, each thing ronnd thee, and man plods 

His way throng^ thorns to ashes — glorions dome ! 
Shalt then not last f scythe and tyrants' rods 

Shiyer upon thee — ^sanctnary and home 

Of art and piety — Pantheon ! pride of Bome. 

Rome is, I believe, the only city in Europe where 
it is possible to study the remains of heathen 
temples transformed, with scarcely any change, 
into Christian churches. In other cities the first 
act of a successful Christian missionary was to 
incite a newly converted people to tear down the 
idols, and demolish the temples of their forsaken 
gods, in order to erect Christian churches upon 
their ruins ; and many of our own churches and 
cathedrals still show traces of the foundations of 
those heathen temples upon the sites of which they 
were erected. 

But in Bome it would have been both impolitic 
and impossible to attempt to demolish ancient 
fanes deeply venerated by large masses of the 
people, even after Christianity had become the re- 
ligion of the State. Thus it was, that after the 
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age of persecution had passed awaj^ Christians^, 
content with the favour and protection of the 
emperors^ suffered these noble buildings, to stand,, 
until destroyed by time or the incursions of the 
barbarians, or else gradually appropriated them^ 
and utilized them for the new worship, often by 
simply changing the altar of Jupiter into the altar 
of God, reconsecrating the building, and placing 
therein some sacred relic. In some cases they 
even retained the image of the heathen god or 
goddess once worshipped , there, and by some 
change of the head or hands made it into a saint 
or Madonna, which in its new character continued 
to be accredited with the possession of the same 
miraculous powers attributed to it under its original 
name. 

A curious instance of the direct descent of the 
Christian saint from the heathen god is given in 
Mr. Tylor's interesting book on '^Primitive 
Culture." Eomulus after death became the deity 
of sick children, who were carried by the mothers 
to his little round temple at the foot of the Pala- 
tine to be healed — this temple was converted into 
the church of St. Theodorus, and there sick 
children are still carried, to touch the image of 
the saint, and to receive the blessing of the priest,^ 
especially after vaccination. 

The largest and most perfect of these metamor- 
phosed temples is the Pantheon, the praises of 
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which have been sung by many. Erected twenty- 
five years before Christ, and dedicated to all the 
gods, it was consecrated as a Christian church by 
Pope Boniface IV. a.d. 607, under the name of 
Sta. Maria ad Martyres, many relics of martyrs 
having been deposited beneath the high altar, 
ulthough from its shape it is more commonly 
known as the Sotonda. It is said originally to 
have had two porticoes and to have been sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, after the manner of the 
little temple Vesta ; but one portico alone remains 
with its sixteen gigantic pillars, the admiration of 
all beholders, sheltering the ancient bronze doors 
which lead to the interior. 

The roof of this portico, as well as the whole of 
the interior of the dome, was formerly covered 
with gilt bronze, but a portion of this was removed 
by the Emperor Constans in 657, and the re- 
mainder, weighing, it is said, no less than 450,250 
pounds, was stripped off by Pope Urban VIII., and 
employed by him in making the great baldachino 
in St. Peter's, and in the manufacture of guns for 
the Castle of St. Angelo. 

There is something strangely imposing in this 
grand old building, with its great round opening 
in the centre of the dome, serving as its sole means 
of light and ventilation, through which you may 
look up to the blue sky above, and watch at night 
the stars in their courses looking down upon thQ 
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numerous altars ; as though the builder had 
designed to add to the gods of the temple, that 
remote host of heaven once so devoutly adored, 
or to turn the attention of the worshippers from 
the gross earthly images by which they were 
surrounded, to those pure distant orbs of which 
they were originally the symbols. Some have 
imagined that this great aperture was formerly 
closed in by a lantern, but this theory is disproved 
by the pavement which slopes towards the centre, 
where there is a grating fixed to carry off the 
rain. 

The seven niches surrounding the interior, once 
dedicated to the gods of ancient Eome, are now 
chapels consecrated to various saints, and the 
images of Jupiter and Juno have been replaced by 
those of Christ and the Madonna, far inferior to 
them as works of art ; but through all its changes 
the beauty and grandeur of the design of the old 
temple remains, and it is doubly consecrated to all 
lovers of art, as the chosen resting place of the 
divine Baphael, who is buried behind one of the 
altars, a plain slab, with an inscription, alone 
marking the spot. It was the boast of Michael 
Angelo that he would raise the Pantheon in the 
.air, a boast which he more than accomplished in 
the great dome of St. Peter's. 

Since my first visit to Borne great excavations 
Jiave been carried on at the back and sides of the 
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Pantheon, the shops and lumbering old houses 
which had been allowed for centuries to cling to^ 
and deface this grand old building, haye been 
cleared away ; one entire street has been pulled 
down, and found to have been built upon what was 
formerly a great hall or vestibule of the edifice^ 
and it seems to have been conclusively proved that 
the whole was formerly the Baths of Agrippa, and 
that the present church was only the hot air 
chamber of those baths, converted at a very early 
date to a temple to all the gods.* The interior 
also of the Pantheon has received a noteworthy 
addition since my former visit, for the first king 
of United Italy has been added to the dead worthies 
inhumed within its walls. The sarcophagus con^ 
taining the remains of Victor Emmanuel is placed 
within a niche by the side of the High Altar, 
with a little stunted bust above, both being 
wholly unworthy of the man and of the temple, but 

I believe a grand monument is intended to sup- 
plant these at a future date. Meanwhile the 
sarcophagus and the adjoining walls are covered 
with wreaths and floral offerings to the memory of 

II Re GalantuomOy conspicuous among which is one- 
from our own Queen. It is to be hoped that if 

* The two bell towers erected by Bernini and which haye so long 
marred the beauty of the Pantheon have now been removed, as- 
also the iron railing between the fine old pillars, and a grand 
square is to be formed which will greatly add to the architectural 
effect. 
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the TtaJians do intend to honour Victor Emmaniiel 
with a monument in the Pantheon it will be 
something worthy of him, of themselres, and of 
the temple destined to receive it. That Italy still 
possesses excellent sculptors we have seen in iha 
Campo Santo at Genoa, and in the many inter- 
national exhibitions which have been held of late 
years. Let us then hope that the name and fame 
of the man who helped so largely in forming anew 
-Hie Italian kingdom may be immortalized by the 
greatest living sculptor of United Italy. 

From this largest of transformed temples, a short 
walk will take us to the smallest, the beautiful 
little temple of Vesta, so well known from en- 
gravings, photographs, and little bronze models ; 
and which, with its beautiful Corinthian columns 
looks itself like a model of some larger edifice, 
rather than a veritable ancient temple, now a 
Christian church, dedicated to Santa Maria del 
Sole, another instance of the survival of ancient 
pagan names in Christian times. 

The small size of many of these old temples is 
noteworthy, but is, I believe, accounted for from 
their having been entered only by the priests and 
their assistants during the religious rites therein 
performed, whilst the people worshipped outside. 
I have never seen any reason assigned for the 
circular form common to all the temples of Vesta. 

VOL. ic. E 
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Was this form adopted as typical of the sun, the 
origin of that divine fire worshipped under the 
symbol of Vesta? I imagine this to have been 
the case, because all the circular temples with 
which I am acquainted are in some way connected 
with the sun, either under his own name, or under 
those of his mythical representatives, as Vesta, 
Hercules, Romulus, &c., whilst the temples of other 
gods are usually square or oblong. 

Whether this circular form of the temples of 
the sun-gods was peculiar to the Roman empire, 
or whether it is common in all countries where 
the sun is or was worshipped, I know not, but if 
it was the universal form adopted, it would, I 
think, go far to prove that the so-called Druidical 
circles are indeed sun-temples. 

Space would not suffice for a description or even 
an enumeration of one-half of the ruined temples 
of ancient Rome, which even in their decay 
serve to show the piety, combined with artistic 
taste and lavishness of expenditure, of the Romans 
under the Emperors. Those which remain entire, 
have almost all been consecrated to some saint of 
the Roman Church, and have consequently been 
excavated so as to show the bases of the pillars, 
but they are seldom if ever used for religious 
services. Some are complete ruins with only a 
few columns or gigantic and unrecognisable frag- 
ments left to puzzle antiquaries. Of this class are 
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the beautiful and picturesque columns on tlie 
Capitoline. Others again have been suffered to 
remain hal£ buried in the accumulated rubbish of 
centuries. Among these latter must be mentioned 
the temple of Minerva, with its rich fideze, and 
Btatue of the goddess of the spear and helmet, 
standing in the pediment above, surrounded by 
female figures, to whom, notwithstanding her war- 
like attitude, she is teaching the arts of peace. 

It seems a marvel that any of these temples 
should be left standing, when we proceed to 
examine the more modern churches and the 
palaces of Eome, and find that they all contain 
portions torn from these noble edifices, either to 
support or adorn their lower-bom successors. 
Mediaeval builders worked these ruins as quarries, 
seizing upon pillars and friezes, and using them 
indiscriminately, without any regard to fitness, 
even removing the bronze ornaments which 
adorned many of the temple pillars, and tearing 
away the metal clamps with which the builders 
of old were accustomed to bind together their 
massive masonry instead of mortar. Thus in 
entering many of the Roman churches we are 
struck by the incongruous appearance of the 
pillars. This is particularly the case in Ara Cseli, 
and in Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the oldest 
of the seven basilicas buUt upon the site of a 
temple of Juno, the interior of which contains 
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thirty-six splendid columns, dividing the long nave 
from the aisles. 

Scarcely two of these beantiftd pillars match in 
height; some may have been taken from the 
temple which formerly stood there, and others 
from more remote temples^ but, in order to make 
them fit into their new position, the supporting^ 
bases have been enlarged or diminished according^ 
to the columns they are required to support. 
Above these pillars the wall is covered with very- 
curious mosaics representing scenes &om the Old 
Testament, and said to date from the fifth 
century, the church having been founded in a.d» 
352. The entrance is at the eastern end, close to 
the high altar, which consists of a large porphyry 
urn, surmounted by a baldacchino, formed of four 
gigantic porphyry columns, adorned with gilt palm 
leaves and angels blowing trumpets, rather tawdry 
in appearance. In a chapel of this famous old 
church, called the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament^ 
rich as marble and gilding can make it, is kept 
that invaluable relic and miracle-worker called the 
Presepio, or cradle of the infant Jesus, which is 
carried in procession on Christmas Eve, after a 
High Midnight Mass. Another, still richer chapel^ 
contains the miraculous painting of the Virgin, 
ascribed to St. Luke. The exterior of this famoua 
basilica is ugly, and very far from ecclesiastical ii^ 
appearance, a peculiarity which is indeed notice- 
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fible in almost all tHe churches of Borne. They 
look like gigantic bams, with a few stucco orna- 
ments and huge saints and angels, forming tb 
tasteless fa^de. 

The seven basilicas, of which Sta. Mari» 
Maggiore ranks as third, are built affcer the form 
of the old Eoman basilica or court of justice, 
consisting of a large hall, either open or divided 
by pillars, and having an apse or raised tribune at 
one end, which forms the high altar of the church, 
corresponding with the judgment-seat of the 
basilica. This is still the shape of six of the 
seven basilicas, but St. Peter's was changed int6 
the form of a Latin cross by Michael Angelo, 
although it still retains the title of basilica. They 
are all entirely without seats, so that worshippers 
are obliged to stand or kneel, except when upon 
grand occasions, seats for ladies only are erected ixi 
St. Peter's, and again removed after the ceremony. 
Pour of them are famished, in addition to tto 
usual entrances, with a Porta Santa, which is a 
walled-up door marked with a large cross. Thk 
door is broken down by the Pope in person at the 
commencement of the Jubilee, and again walled 
up ; through it the Saviour is expected " suddenly 
to come to his temple ** at the Millenium ; the 
great doors are only opened on special occasions. 

St. John Lateran, the second of the basilicas in 
rank, is first in importance. In it the Popes haTd 
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always been crowned since tlie time of Constant- 
tine, who gave the land upon which the church 
now stands to the Pope, and, it is said, assisted 
with his own hands in digging the foundation. In 
it were held the first five general councils, called the 
Lateran Councils, and in many ways this church 
still takes precedence of St. Peter^s ; the interior 
is loaded with ornaments, pillars said to have been 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
mosaics of wondrous antiquity, a porphyry sarco- 
phagus from the Pantheon, a statue of Constantino 
from the baths of Diocletian. There also may be 
seen the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the 
wooden altar, encased in marble, upon which St. 
Peter is said to have officiated, and upon which 
the Pope still officiates, the outer case being re- 
moved when he celebrates High Mass. The ex- 
terior is, as usual, loaded with stucco ornaments 
and statues of saints^ and there is a balcony from 
which the Pope used to give his benediction on 
Ascension Day — a ceremony always imposing, but 
doubly so here, in the very cradle of Catholicism^ 
in sight of the baptistry of Constantine, and of 
that lovely landscape of hill and dale embellished 
with the mighty ruins of Imperial Eome, temples 
and tombs, and long lines of aqueducts, stretching 
far across that Campagna which formed the 
nucleus of the Pope's temporal kingdom, the patri- 
mony of St. Peter. 
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St. Jolin Lateran now stands in almost solitary 
grandeur, remote from the modern city, althougli 
within the walls, seeming in its isolation and its 
antiquity a link between the present and the past, 
yet far more nearly connected with the past than 
with the present, when we call to mind the 
fourteen centuries which have elapsed since Con- 
stantino dug at the foundations. Now, forsaken 
by its head, it remains silent and deserted, except 
on some few grand gala days in the year, when 
the old church is, or was, decked out in its best to 
do honour to its lord and master, and is thronged 
with a fashionable crowd, instead of being left to 
the inquisitive stare, of foreigners, guide-book in 
hand. Close by stands the Lateran palace, also 
the gift of Constantine to the Pope, now converted 
into a museum chiefly of Christian antiquities, and 
adjoining is the baptistry, containing the porphyry 
vase in which the great emperor was baptised, 
and wherein converts are still baptised on the 
Saturday in Holy- week ; whilst opposite stands a 
building intensely interesting from the proof it 
affords of the superstition which prevails even in 
this nineteenth century. 

This building contains the Scala Santa, sup- 
posed to be the staircase of Pilate's house, up 
which Jesus walked to judgment. On entering, 
you perceive a treble row of white marble steps, 
the central flight of twenty-eight steps, being 
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covered with wood, througli which the marble is 
allowed to be seen through glass, in places where 
it is said spots of the Saviour^s blood have stained 
them. Up these wood-covered steps, which are 
the true Scala Santa, crowds of devotees mount 
painfully on their knees, kissing each step as they 
B-scend ; and the multitudes who have from time to 
time thus ascended, may be gathered from the fact 
that the wood, only placed there after the marble 
had become somewhat worn, has been renewed 
three times ! It is permitted to walk up and 
down the side flights, but many devotees prefer 
descending the holy steps again on their knees, 
for no foot is permitted to touch them. After 
kissing a cross let into the marble at the top, and 
earning thereby I know not how many years of 
indulgence, the pilgrims are allowed to rest and 
pray before a painting of our Saviour, attributed 
to St. Luke, kept in a little chapel or oratory, and 
held most sacred. 

Connected with St. John Lateran are some 
beautiful cloisters, with marble pillars and mosaics 
of great antiquity. Here, too, you are shown 
many curious relics — the well upon which Christ 
sat to converse with the Woman of Samaria, two 
columns from the house of Pilate, a pillar from 
the temple, (which was split when the veil was 
rent), and a portion of the house of Joseph, show- 
ing the exact height of the youthful Saviour at 
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the age of twelve. Wisliing to ascertain how far 
these tales are credited by the priests, we asked 
the yonng man who was our guide, and who 
appeared to be himself studying for the priesthood 
' — " Do you really belieye all this you have been 
telling us?" to which he replied with that ex- 
pressive shrug which speaks more plainly than 
words, ^* Who knows 9 who knows ? They say 
fio I '* 

Of the three minor basilicas it is not necessary 
to say much ; Sta. Croce in Jerusalem was founded 
by the Empress Helena, to contain a portion of the 
true cross she had so miraculously discovered, and 
earth from the Holy City was employed in its 
eonstruction, hence its name. St. Lorenzo and 
St. Sebastian are without the walls. The former 
contains two interesting relics of primitiye 
Christianity, in two pulpits of white marble 
ealled amboneSy placed opposite each other, from 
which the epistle and gospel were formerly 
chanted. The basilica third in rank, outside the 
walls, that of St. Paul, is a truly magnificent 
building, but might well be named "Pope's 
Folly," since it is built on a spot so fatal from 
malaria, that no one can live there, and even the 
priests and their attendants are obliged to be con- 
stantly changed, or fchey would pay with their 
lives for the privilege of ministering in an empty 
building. 
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The basilica erected on tliis spot by Constantine, 
when probably the situation was not so unhealthy, 
was always esteemed the grandest and most sacred 
in Eome next to St. Peter's, but it was burnt 
down in 1824, and all the treasures of Christian 
antiquities it contained perished. Pope Pius IX., 
however, restored it in a magnificent style ; and, 
although the exterior, with the exception of the 
facade, is as usual plain and uninteresting, the 
interior fairly dazzles you with its magnificence. 
You tread upon costly marbles, so highly polished 
that to walk thereon is both difficult and dangerous. 
Immense columns of mirror-like brightness, which 
might be of precious stones, with elegantly-carved 
capitals, support the roof, and above them a wealth 
of mosaics, enough to adorn a dozen ordinary 
churches ; prominent amongst them being gigantic 
medallions of the Popes on a gold ground. The 
only part of the ancient church remaining is the 
apse, which is covered with the quaintest of old 
mosaics, contrasting strangely with the elegance 
of the modern. 

Adjoining this magnificent church are some 
exquisitely beautiful cloisters, full of wonderful 
columns of the most elegant forms imaginable, 
and of the richest marbles, adorned with old 
mosaics, reminding one of pictures of the Alham* 
bra. The general form and appearance of this 
basilica has been copied on a small scale in Wilton 
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clmrch^ and also in the chnrch of St. Boniface, in 
Munich. It is situated four miles from the gate 
of San Paolo, on one of those long, straight Soman 
roads so deceiving to the eye, for the church being 
on a slight eminence, you see it almost as soon as 
you leave the city, and after walking two or three 
miles are astonished to find it still so remote.* A 
little beyond it, on the same road, is situated the 
church of St. Paolo alle tre Pontane, built upon 
the spot where the apostle is said to have been 
beheaded, and where his head in rebounding, 
caused those three fountains to spring up, so 
greatly prized for their healing virtues, of which 
I have already spoken. 

In the chapter entitled "Holy Week in Rome/' 
I have endeavoured to describe the exterior of the 
world-renowned basilica dedicated to St. Peter, 
built by Michael Angelo on the site of an older 
edifice, but no description can do justice to a 
temple so vast, which might fairly be deemed the 
work of giants, as indeed it was the conception of 
a giant intellect, and intended to serve as a metro- 
politan church for the whole of Christendom. 

Nevertheless the first view of this famous build- 
ing is always disappointing ; it is only after fre- 
quent visits that it grows upon you in all the 
beauty of its wondrously symmetrical immensity. 

* A oonyenient omnibus now conyejB yisitors to and fro this. 
ehxaobu 
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liike those enormotis Egyptian statues in the Biit^ 
ish Mnsenm, it cannot be taken in at a glance ; 
there is nothing by which yon can measure its 
vastness, save the little marble cherubs holding 
shells for holy water, which stand near the en*- 
trance, but which as yon approach resolve them- 
selves into monsters six feet high. It is only, 
when standing beneath the great dome^ you conr 
template an enlarged Pantheon raised high in the 
air above you, in accordance with the boast of 
Michael Angelo, and are told that the lettei?s 
running round the cupola, apparently of an ordi- 
nary size, are each six feet in height, and that the 
pen in the hand of St. Mark, who, with the other 
three evangelists, is depicted on the spandrils of 
the arches above, is on the same colossal scale, 
whilst one at least of the ordinary churches of 
Home might stand comfortably within the circumn 
f erence of the supporting piers ; then it is that 
you realize that this is indeed a mighty pile— a 
fitting temple for the head of the Eoman church, 
^ho arrogates to himself the title of God's vice*- 
gerent. 

Eeferring my readers to any of the well known 
and easily procured photographs of the in*- 
terior of this vast edifice, I would ask them 
to observe, first the low marble railing nndei* 
the baldacchino, with its row of 112 golden 
lamps perpetually burning. These lamps maifk 
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iik^ site of the tomb of the apostle to whom the 
chnrch is dedicated, which is immediately under 
the high altar. Eoand this railing kneel the devout, 
in earnest prayer, and below, facing the bronze 
gate which shrouds the tomb, the marble effigy of 
Pope Pius the Sixth, the work of Canova, in 
kneeling attitude, ever in apparent supplication 
to the apostle, and above towers the gigantic bal- 
dftcchino made of bronze taken from the Pantheon^ 
its enormous twisted pillars being supposed copies 
of those in the temple of Jerusalem, forming a 
fijirinefor the high altar, which is judiciously placed 
under the centre of the great dome. Here the^ 
Pope alone, or a cardinal priest, officiates at all 
the grand ceremonies ; and contrary to the practice 
of Boman priests and modem Ritualists, turns his 
b^ck to that which in our churches is the east end 
or altar. But as I have explained elsewhere the 
churches in Rome are not oriented, and St. Peter's 
is BO built as to be the exact reverse of our 
churches. Beyond, at the western extremity of 
the church, raised high out of the reach of sacri- 
legious hands, is the famous chair of St. Peter, 
upon which some prying eyes once read in Arabic,^ 
<^ There is but one God, and Mahomet is hia 
prophet.'* It is now enclosed in bronze, and sup* 
ported by gilt statues of saintly fathers of the 
Church. Beneath this chair was formerly erected 
the throne of the Pope during the ceremonies^ and 
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beliind it is another rich altar, which is very 
seldom used. 

In the north transept takes place the feet wash- 
ing, on the Thursday of Holy Week ; and on the 
same side a little lower down the naye, is placed 
the famous bronze statue of St. Peter, said to be 
transformed from one of Jupiter, the toe of which 
has been kissed away by devout worshippers. It 
is indeed a strange sight to see the reverence paid 
to this somewhat ambiguous statue. Rich and 
poor, old and young, alike throng round it ; kneel- 
ing, praying, weeping, embracing the outstretched 
foot, kissing it devoutly, placing their necks be- 
neath it, and holding up infants to do the same ; 
till presently a young fop appears, kneels a moment, 
takes from his pocket a white handkerchief, and 
carefully wipes the foot of the statue from the 
pollution of previous devotees, and then, kissing 
it gingerly, retires with a genuflection. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this 
chapter, to give any idea of the numerous works 
of art contained in this vast basilica ; sufiice it to 
say, that each of the great piers, which, in lieu of 
pillars, support the nave, is adorned with copies 
in mosaic of the most celebrated pictures in Italy, 
and that each of the numerous chapels contains 
some picture, statue, or relic of great price ; that 
there are besides, numberless monuments to Popes 
and other mighty ones of the past, some very 
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l)eautifxil, but others quite unworthy of the noble 
pile in which they are placed ; and thus some slight 
idea may be formed of the richness of this far- 
famed temple. 

Trom among all the monuments in St. Peter's, 
Englishmen generally seek out that sculptured by 
Oanova to the memory of the three last of the 
Stuarts, the cost of which was defrayed by George 
rV. It is an elegant monument, of white marble, 
with two genii standing with reversed torches 
beside the door of a tomb. 

The ascent to the top of the great dome of this 
noble building is rery easy, consisting of a wind- 
ing passage constructed between the inner and 
outer shell of the dome, wide enough to admit a 
carriage almost all the way, and without steps, 
excepting a few very shallow ones here and there. 
It is certainly advisable to make the ascent, not 
only on account of the beauty of the view of the 
city to be obtained thereby, but because in this 
manner only can a just estimate be formed of the 
immensity of the building itself. 

There are, it is said, 365 churches in Rome, and, 
it may be readily imagined, that a very large pro- 
portion of these are not worth looking at ; never- 
theless, almost all of them contain some statue^ 
some fresco, some pillar or other work of art, 
deserving a passing notice. There is St. Ole- 
mente, with its two newly-excavated underground 
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churches^ one over the other, supposed to have 
been built orer the house in which the saint re- 
sided, and which, with the curious frescoes in the 
upper church,render it one of the most interesting^ 
places of the kind in Borne. St. Augustmo, with 
Baphael's fresco of Isaiah, and the much adored 
marble statue of the Madonna — of which more in 
a later chapter — the Capuchin church, with Guidons 
celebrated painting of the Archangel Michael and 
Satan — ^the church of the Jesuits, a marvel of rich- 
ness in marble, lapis-lazuli and gilding ; St. Ono- 
frio, the burial-place of Tasso ; St. Pietro in Mon- 
torio, built on the spot where the apostle is said to 
have suffered martyrdom ; St. Pietro in Vincoli, 
where are shown the chains with which St. Peter 
was bound when released by the angel, and where 
also may be seen the colossal Moses of Michael 
Angelo, upon which so many criticisms have been, 
passed, which was intended as one of several 
statues to adorn the tomb of Pope Julius the 
Second, but being the only one finished at the 
death of the Pope, now forms the grand central 
figure in a detestably ugly monument, instead of 
a unit in a group, which, if completed, would have 
been the glory of St. Peter's grand basilica. 

There is Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, containing 
the Christ of the same grand master, and remark- 
able as the only Gothic church in Bome. There is 
St. Stephano in Botunda, with its grotesque 
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frescoes of the martyrdoms of the saints ; the 
Trinita di Monti, visited for the sweet singing of 
the nuns ; the curious little San Giovanni in Olio, 
said to have been built over the cauldron of boiling 
oil into which the apostle was thrown by order of 
Nero ; and many more, yet after all, it requires a 
foreign education to make an Englishman admire 
the Italian style of church architecture, so different 
from the prevalent Gothic of his own land. He 
longs for the clustered pillars^ painted glass, 
groined roof, and rich bosses of the interior of 
our cathedrals, and the richly sculptured facade, 
the pinnacles, buttresses, and tapering spires of 
the exterior ; and no amount of painting and gild- 
ing, mosaics and inlaid marbles of various colours, 
marble statues of saints and madonnas, with pre- 
posterous golden crowns and strings of pearls and 
precious stones, can compensate for the stern, cold 
chasteness, combined with beauty of form, which 
he finds in the time-honoured structures familiar 
to him from infancy ; yet we must allow beauty to 
both, in their separate and widely-different styles, 
and believe that each is best suited to that land 
which has adopted it, and to the requirements of 
the several worshippers therein. 

There is one point worthy of note in all these 
Boman churches, and that is the absence of what 
we term orientation. A glance at a map will 
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show tliat some face one waj, some another. In 
most of the basilicas^ as at St. Peter's, the apse 
is at the roest end. In other churches it is some- 
times at the north, sometimes at the south end, 
whilst the high altar seems to have no especial 
position, and although generally placed in the 
apse, it is not always so. In St. Peter's, as before 
noticed, it stands in the centre of the transept, 
right under the great dome; in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore it is close to the entrance, and it seems quite 
a matter of chance or convenience if it occupies 
what we should consider the only proper position. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOMAN CANDLES AND SOMAN LIGHTS ; OB^ STBANQE 
SIGHTS FOB THE NINETEENTH CENTXTBT. 

A wondrous force and might 
Doth in these oandels lie ; which if at any time they light, 
They sure believe that neyther storm or tempest dare abide, 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, nor any devils spide, 
Nor fearefull sprightes that walke by night, nor hurts of frost or 
haile. 

Mb. Ttlob, in his interesting book upon " Primi- 
tive Culture/' says, " Fire-worship is represented 
by the lighting of fires, candles, and lanterns in 
various countries to drive away evil spirits, and in 
the ceremonial benediction of candles in the Boman 
ritual ; " adding to this remark the lines from 
'* Brande's Popular Antiquities " which I have 
placed at the head of this chapter. Probably in 
no city in the civilized world is this remnant of 
that most venerable superstition so fully and faith- 
fully preserved as in Eome, the capital of Christen- 
dom. 

Half the glory of the gorgeous Roman ritual 
consists of lighted candles, which must be con- 
sumed, not by scores, but by thousands, in the 
churches, although with a wise frugality they are 
only lighted at a particular portion of the service. 
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and extinguished immediately it is over. But^ 
abundant as candles are at all the ceremonies in 
Bome, there are two days whereon they may be 
said to swarm. One of these days is Candlemas 
Day, February 2 ; and the other is Shrove Tues- 
day. On the first is a gprand religious ceremonial 
in honour of the Purification of the Virgin j the 
second is given up to the people, as a season of 
wild buffoonery before the commencement of the 
solemn season of Lent. 

On the morning of the 2nd of February you 
see everybody hurrying to St. Peter's with candles 
of various sizes, variously adorned. The cardinals 
roll along in their gay carriages, and out of the 
window of each appears a Brobdignagian candle, 
beautifully painted, and decorated with a little 
scarlet cap by way of extinguisher. Each of 
these cardinal's candles contains some pounds of 
wax, and must be really a load to carry — a great 
contrast to the diminutive taper, value one 
farthing, carried by the poor, yet they are 
destined to the same use ; all are to be blessed by 
the Pope, and when that is done they acquire 
strange virtues. 

His Holiness will appear in state and bless these 
holy tapers, and then from one lighted in his hand, 
will communicate the flame to those of the car- 
dinals, they in turn to those near them, and so 
one long procession of twinkling lights will peram- 
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bulate St. Peter's, clianting psalms and praying at 
every altar, after whicli the tapers will be extin- 
guished and preserved by tl^e happy possessors as 
Bacred relics. Some of the largest are destined 
for the altars of churches, some are cut into 
lengths and sold, and you will scarcely enter a 
house in Eome without seeing one or more pieces 
of these blessed candles suspended over the bed 
or the door, for are they not warranted to drive 
away all evil spirits 9 And lighted during a tem- 
pest, will they not surely preserve the pious house- 
hold from peril ? And when, at last, the owner 
is m extremis, will they not light his soul to Para- 
dise ? Herein we may trace the supposed efficacy 
of bell, book, and candle in exorcising demons and 
witches in days of yore, for what devil could resist 
the power of a Pope-blessed candle P 

"The Church," we are told, "ordained that 
lighted tapers should be carried on Candlemas 
Day in order to avail itself of a custom of the 
Romans, who marched in procession on that day, 
with lighted tapers and candles, in honour of 
Februa, the mother of Mars, and sacrificed to 
Eebruus Pluto, that he might be merciful to their 
friends. The Roman women kept the Feast of 
Candles in honour of Proserpine, who was sought 
for in hell with lights and tapers. Pope Sergius 
perpetuated this practice, by ordaining that Chris- 
tians should, upon this day, walk round the churcl^ 
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with lighted consecrated tapers^ in honour of the 
mother of God/' 

Very different is the use of the candles employed 
on Shrove Tuesday. On that day^ as soon as dark- 
ness sets in^ lights begin to gleam at every window 
in the Corso, crowds hurry about excitedly, carry- 
ing lighted candles carefully guarded^ at the same 
time endeavouring to extinguish those of their 
neighbours, shouting '' Moccolo ! moccolo ! '' Lights 
appearing at a lower window are dexterously 
whisked out by a cloth flipped at them from the 
stage above, and everywhere resounds the cry of 
'' Moccolo ! moccolo ! '' and the fun waxes faster and 
more furious, till suddenly is heard the booming^ 
of a cannon, and then the great bell^of the Capitol 
tolls, and all the bells of all the churches replyj 
and every light is suddenly extinguished, and 
mirth and laughter cease, for the gloomy season of 
Lent has commenced. 

The Carnival, formerly one of the maddest of 
festivals, wherein the wildest bufPoonery was not 
only allowed, but encouraged by the example of 
all the grandees, civil and ecclesiastical, haa 
greatly degenerated of late years, although always 
sanctioned by Pope Pius ESI., who used to send 
one of his carriages to take part in it ; but this 
anxiety on the part of his Holiness to promote 
mirth when the people did not feel mirthful only 
made it more shunned by the populace, who, for 
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some years before the transfer of Rome to Victor 
Emmanuel, were accustomed to send circulars to 
all foreigners, through that secret National 
Society so much dreaded by the Pope, requesting 
them to abstain from taking part in the sports of 
the Carnival. 

I have one of these circulars still in my posses- 
sion, and it states that the National Committee, 
considering mirth and rejoicing unbecoming in 
Boman citizens whilst Rome remained separated 
from the rest of Italy, and oppressed by a tyran* 
nical priesthood, requested all those who loved 
Rome and freedom, especially the English, to 
abstain from taking part in the festivities of the 
Carnival until Rome should be free. 

I fear very little heed was paid to these secret 
missives, for most of the fun was carried out by 
foreigners, the citizens taking care to march out 
in large bodies in opposite directions. Neverthe* 
less they were hardly missed, for the Corso was 
always thronged with carriages and foot passen- 
gers, and the balconies gay with ladies of all 
nations, some in fantastic costumes, and all hold- 
ing a wire mask, which is necessary to ward off 
the blows of the confetti, thrown in showers 
from the carriages, which are generally loaded 
with large baskets of them. These confetti are 
made mostly of lime, which covers the occupants 
of the balconies, and, of course, if received in 
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fhe face, would be both unpleasant and dangerons. 
There are generally a few real sugar-plums mixed 
with the rubbish, and these are eagerlj sought for 
in the gutters by the little street arabs, who will 
risk Ufe and limb in rushing between the car- 
riages for them. 

Sometimes the costumes of the masquers are 
quaint and picturesque — ^they are generally, how- 
ever, either peasant dresses or a very thin dis- 
guise ; formerly love-letters enclosed in bouquets 
were often surreptitiously exchanged, but they are 
rarely so now. At five o^clock a cannon announces 
the time for the horse races, whereupon the street 
is cleared by a troop of dragoons, and foot sol- 
diers stand to guard the pavement on each side. 
Then come tearing along the Corso the eight or 
ten horses appointed for the race, all riderless, but 
adorned with ribbons and jingling bits of tin 
armed with" sharp points to goad them to full 
speed. Starting from the Piazza del Popolo they 
traverse the whole length of the Corso, and are 
stopped at the farther end, called La Eipresa dei 
Barberi, by a strong cloth fastened across the 
street. The prizes for these races are provided 
by the Jews, and consist, I believe, chiefly of 
pieces of rich silk and velvet, which they are 
compelled to ofPer by way of ransom, they 
.having formerly been obliged to run personally in 
these races. 
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The first two or three days of the Candyal are 
interesting and amusing to a stranger, but a repe- 
tition of the same thing day after day for a 
^fortnight is very wearisome, and interferes sadly 
with sight- seeing, so that the moccolo is hailed 
with delight, not only for its qnaintness, but also 
as the end of a too lengthy holiday. 

The whole proceedings of the Carnival, but 
-especially the moccoloy are surviyals of long- 
forgotten heathen mysteries, the latter represent- 
ing the search for the body of Osiris in Egypt, 
which was always conducted by the light of 
torches and lanterns; and the malicious endea- 
Tours to extinguish the tapers of others probably 
represent the malignity of Typhon in hindering 
the search. The present Eastern representative 
of the moccolo is the Chinese feast of lanterns. 
The Carnival instead of having revived since Eome 
has become the capital of Italy, seems to languish 
more and more, and has lately caused so much 
-disorder and crime, that its total abolition is con- 
templated. 

But we have not seen the last of Roman candles. 
Behold, here comes a long procession : a cross- 
bearer and two or three priests, a coffin borne by 
men, and surrounded and followed by a great 
number of brown- robed, barefooted friars, chant- 
ing lugubriously, and every one of the long pro- 
eession carries in his hand a lighted candle flaring 
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in the air^ and drof^ing large waxen tears at 
every step, perhaps as sensible a fashion of show- 
ing grief as the long black hatbands typicallj 
called weepers at our own funerals. 

These brown-robed, barefooted or sandalled 
Franciscan monks, with their shaven crowns and 
long beards, coarse gowns and cord-bound waists,, 
are the best known of all the orders, and are 
probablj the most numerous, as they certainly 
are the dirtiest and most unsavoury. They are a 
mendicant order, living almost entirely by begging; 
yet, strange to say, they are the most popular of 
all the monks among the people. Many a time 
have I heard the Romans, after soundly abusing^ 
the whole of the hierarchy with all its belongings, 
add, '*But the Franciscans are good people." 
Probably they go among the people and make 
merry with them, for they seem to thrive by their 
beggary, and are mostly burly, jovial fellows, such 
as might sit for a portrait of Friar Tuck — very 
different from the stem Dominicans and the aris* 
tocratic-looking white-robed Camaldoli. 

The Cappuccini strongly resemble the Fran- 
ciscans in dress and appearance, and may in fact 
be the same order^ excepting in name. Adjoining 
their church (which is visited principally for the 
masterpiece of Guide, the Archangel Michael 
casting down Satan) is a very curious cemetery^, 
consisting of four rooms, each room containing 
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in the centre a square of earth, carefully divided 
into portions resembling flower-beds, raked over 
and weeded with the greatest care ; round the 
walls of these rooms are grottoes and rock work,, 
but looking narrowly you perceive that the whole 
ornamentation is formed of human bones and 
skulls artistically arranged; lamps swing from 
the roof, but the lamps are made of bones and 
supported by long strings of arm and leg bonea 
threaded like beads. The same long strings of 
bones form festoons and patterns on the ceilings, 
and in one room the entire skeleton of a child 
devoted to the order — ^I think either of the Medici 
or Borghese family — affixed to the ceiling forms 
the centre of a very elaborate design in bonework, 
and in every one of the numerous grottoes sur- 
rounding each room reclines a skeleton monk in 
gown and cowl. 

Our guide to this veritable charnel-house, in 
1865, was a merry little loquacious monk, ready 
and willing to point out with pride all the beauties 
and advantages of the place. The little flower- 
beds, he informed us, contained holy earth from 
Jerusalem, and in it every monk who died in the 
convent was buried, the longest buried making 
room for his most recently deceased brother. 

"And how long,^* we asked, "do the bodies^ 
usually remain interred P " 

" Oh, according to the rate of mortality," was 
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the reply ; ^^ sometimes a year or two, sometimes 
only a few months ; hut so great is the virtue of 
the holy earth, that however short a time a hody 
may be buried therein, it loses all corruption and 
becomes a pure skeleton, the soul going straight to 
heaven/* 

And in proof of this he pointed out and named 
the various robed skeletons, and some of the 
innumerable bones with which we were sur- 
rounded, 

" This,*' said he, taking tenderly in his arms a 
gaunt skeleton, to whose chin the long beard sidU 
adhered, " was brother Paolo, who died in such a 
year J he was a great friend of mine, but he could 
not remain long in the holy earth. And this,' 
Ufdng another, ** was brother Giovanni/* 

And thus he went on naming and commenting 
upon each in succession, telling us that when the 
skeleton was found perfect when exhumed, it was 
robed and placed in a grotto ; but when the bones 
were separate and clean, they were converted into 
the ornaments we saw. 

*'But,'* we said, ^^you cannot use in this way 
all the bones P '* 

"Oh no,*' he replied, "those which are of no 
use are deposited here,** and he opened a trap- 
door and disclosed a vast heap of bones in various 
stages of decomposition. Then we said— 
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" When you die you also will be buried in this 
holy earth, and so be sure of paradise P '* 

''Oh no," he answered quite sorrowfully, "I 
fear I may not hope for such great happiness, for 
we have another monastery in the mountains, and 
I may probably be sent there ; and then, if I should 
die there, I shall never be placed within the holy 
earth/' 

We could not help pitying the prospective fate 
of the poor simple-minded monk, whose faith in 
the efficacy of the sacred earth was so unbounded ;. 
and we were also bound to acknowledge, that from 
some cause, whether from a peculiarity of the 
earth itself, or more probably from a judicious 
admixture of quicklime, there was no offensive 
odour such as might have been expected from so 
many tokens of decaying humanity ; but we cer- 
tainly were not sorry to escape from so singular a 
cemetery, and to breathe once more the open air^ 
Yet in these semi-underground vaults, filled with 
rotting bones of friends and brethren, these poor 
monks daily chant a service at sunset, and, I 
believe, also another at midnight, although per- 
haps the latter is not a nightly service, but only 
an occasional one. This cemetery has since been 
closed by order of the Italian Government, and 
no further burials are allowed in the sacred 
earth, a prohibition very galling to the monks,. 
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who mutter imprecations against the authorities, 
as thej show strangers the now useless beds, of 
which the latest occupants hold undisturbed 
possession. 

January VJthy St. ArUhony^a Day. — ^Are we 
expecting a second deluge, and are preparations 
being made to take possession of the ark? Or 
what can be the meaning of this long string of 
animals — ^horses, mules, donkeys, buffaloes, and 
all kinds of beasts, wild and domesticated, all led 
or driven in one direction P Let us follow them 
and see. Each drove stops before the door of St. 
Anthony's church, and there stands a priest 
with a basin of holy water and a brush, with 
which he sprinkles every animal as it is led up to 
him, receiving for each a small fee, and giving 
in exchange a little medal and a few muttered 
words of benediction, warranted to preserve the 
animal thus sanctified from sickness and accident 
during the ensuing year, when the ceremony will 
have to be repeated. 

The creatures thus brought under the ^ardian 
care of holy mother Church are a very hetero- 
geneous collection, from the Pope's carriage 
horses, gaily decorated with the papal colours — 
yellow and white— and attended by liveried 
grooms, to the peasant's mule or donkey, which 
often causes some little amusement because, being 
perhaps possessed by the spirit of evil, he obsti- 
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nately declines the holy water so kindly offered, 
jand instead of bowing his neck to the priestly 
power gives his reverence a taste of his heels 
instead. Whether this irreverent behaviour 
destroys the force of the blessing I know not, but 
whenever an accident happens to any unfortunate 
beast in Eome the little medal is produced, and 
St. Anthony is invoked to help the creature 
he has blessed, or the accident is attributed to the 
neglect of the ceremony at the last festa of St. 
Antonio. From the rough and slippery state of 
the streets of Rome carriage horses are perpetually 
falling ; whether in a city so holy this is looked 
upon only as a natural expression of devotion in 
the equine race, or whether the blessing of St. 
Anthony has the effect of preserving the knees 
thus coming in contact with the streets, I cannot 
say, but very little notice is usually taken of such 
common downfalls ; a few hearty blows and a few 
exclamations to St. Antonio have generally the 
desired effect, and the startled horses bound to 
their feet, apparently little the worse for that 
which seems an every-day occurrence. Why St. 
Anthony should have been chosen as the protector 
of the brute creation I do not remember to have 
heard, but I believe the holiness of his life gave 
him a peculiar power over the lower animals, so 
that he could understand and talk to them in 
their own language, and he is frequently repre- 
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flented by the old painters thus conversing, but 
especially as preaching to the fishes in the sam& 
manner as St. Francis taught the birds. 

Would you wish to see another of the strange^ 
sights of this strange, city, you must visit the 
church of St. Agostino, celebrated for some 
frescoes by Eaphael, but still more remarkable for 
a wonder-working image of the Madonna, which,, 
judging by the innumerable offerings which sur- 
round it, seems more venerated than any in Eome. 
It is a fine statue in marble or alabaster, almost 
equal to some of the best Grecian models, and, 
indeed, some old French writers slily hint that it 
was never designed for the Virgin and Child, but 
is really an antique of Agrippina and the infant 
Nero. But whatever may have been its early 
history, it is now from some cause, so highly 
esteemed for its miracles, that the toe having been 
kissed quite away, like that of St. Peter in hi» 
great basilica, it has been found necessary to pro- 
vide the foot with a silver sandal, by way of protec* 
tion as well as ornament. 

Several great silver incense lamps bum before 
this sacred Madonna, candles innumerable are 
lighted daily in her honour ; her brow, neck, and 
fingers are adorned with jewels of price ; while 
many spare necklaces, crowns, and bracelets are 
hung around, and the painted votive tablets, and 
wax and silver arms^ legs, hearts, &c., extend in 
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long rows, too numerous to be counted, all round 
the chapel sacred to her, which is always filled 
with a crowd of devotees in the most abject 
attitudes of devotion and supplication. These 
devotees are generally of the humblest classes, 
but that she has also more aristocratic worshippers 
is evident from her rich adornments. 

One poor old woman I watched with great 
interest. She knelt long in earnest, tearful suppli- 
cation, then arose, kissed fervently the silver- 
protected foot, and then, taking a bit of dirty- 
looking wool from her bosom, climbed up and 
dipped it in the oil of one of the perpetually burn- 
ing lamps which hung before the statue, replaced 
the oily wool in her bosom, and with many crosses 
and genuflections departed. Who shall say that 
the faith of this poor enthusiast will not meet with 
its reward ? By and bye another votive waxen 
arm or leg may be added to the multitude which 
already adorn the chapel, the frail but grateful 
acknowledgment of mercies received by this poor 
woman, in answer to earnest prayers either for 
herself or others. If mountains are not often re- 
moved, it is probably for lack of the mustard-seed 
of faith, and that was certainly not wanting in 
this case. 

There is in this same church a door upon which 
is a large gilt cross, which also, for some reason, 
is supposed to possess the gift of healing ; for we 
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observed a man, apparently of good social position, 
who knelt a long time in prayer before this cross, 
then rising he kissed it devontly several times, 
and turning round rubbed his back up and down 
the cross in a most ludicrous manner, irresistibly 
reminding one of '' God bless the Duke of Argyle," 
then again kissed it fervently, and with many 
genuflections retired. 

Leaving the churches for a walk in the streets, 
many strange sights will be certain to attract us ; 
and first, some odd-looking figures dressed in sack- 
cloth from head to foot, a cowl of the same cover- 
ing the head, and descending like a veil over the 
face, with only two large holes for the eyes. They 
stand like statues at the comers of the streets, and 
as you pass shake a money-box to solicit alms, a 
sight to frighten timid old ladies and children un- 
accustomed to such things. These are penitents 
or brethren of a religious order under some vow, 
and glancing at their naked feet and hands you 
perceive at once that they are undoubtedly of 
gentle birth, probably princes or nobles in dis- 
guise. Sometimes they ascend the stairs and 
present their money-box at the door for contri- 
butions to some hospital or religious fraternity, 
which are seldom refused by natives. 

The professional beggars of Eome in the old 
days were not so numerous and importunate as 
those of Florence, partly in consequence of a prac- 
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tice adopted by the papal govemment of granting 
a badge to those who were considered worthy- 
objects of charity. Armed with this ticket of leave 
the licensed, beggar stood boldly before you, and 
pointing to his badge, which resembled a cabman's 
number, almost demanded an alms ; but then he 
drove his less favoured rivals off the field, for how 
could they expect to stand and thrive without the 
Pope's gracious permit ? Nevertheless, there were 
always a few old women at the church doors 
clamourous for baiocchiy and these are still to be 
found ; but the licensed beggars have disappeared, 
whilst the unlicensed have largely increased in 
number. 

Passing by some of the grand old ruins in the 
midst of what was once the heart of ancient 
Rome, we used to see a sort of cattle-pen, and 
there might have been witnessed the shoeing of 
the buffalo, which was certainly a curious and 
picturesque sight. There stood the great sullen- 
looking beast, determined to resist, but presently 
a great beam of wood was passed over his head, 
and by it his neck was bent down and tightlj 
fastened with ropes to another bar below ; then, 
after sundry kicks and struggles, his hind legs 
were raised and bound with ropes to another bar, 
and thus secured two^ thin plates of iron were 
afi&xed to each foot, and the struggling beast was 
released, glaring viciously at his persecutors. 
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This leads us to inquire a little into the food of 
the Romans. BuffiJo beef is coarse and tough, 
and too dear to be often eaten by the poor, who 
indeed seldom eat meat, but passing through the 
streets we see stalls at which cookery for the 
million is in progress. The materials for this are 
contained in two large basins, one filled with small 
pieces of vegetables of all kinds, but chiefly cauli- 
flower, and sometimes morsels of fish; and the 
other with a thin batter. Close by, on the ground 
stands a great brazen vessel full of oil, boiling 
and bubbling over a charcoal brazier. The pre- 
siding genius, a female in full Roman costume^ 
takes a piece of vegetable on a fork, stirs it round 
in the batter, and then drops it into the boiling 
oil, repeating the process till sufficient for a dish 
rises to the surface of the cauldron, which, when 
cooked a light brown, is taken out with a skimmer 
and offered for sale, so many pieces for a haioeea 
or cinqv^ centesimiy and the enterprising vendor 
seems to carry on a thriving trade. Here is 
a man with a lot of chestnuts roasting; there 
goes a boy with a tray selliog ricottUj a cream 
cheese made of goat's milk, very sweet and 
good. Here is another crjing polenta dolcsy a sort 
of pudding of com flour, much esteemed by the 
lower orders ; then there js also macaroni, eaten 
plainly boiled, and well sprinkled with Parmesan 
cheese by those who can afford it, the latter being 
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exposed for sale readj grated in sacks at the shop 
doors, and largely used by all classes with soup 
and other comestibles. 

A poulterer's shop in Borne is a curiosity, from 
the variety of birds in process of preparation for 
Hbe table. In addition to those commonly con- 
sumed, you may see a mass of small, unfamiliar 
fowl, and among them owls, woodpeckers of yarious 
kinds, starlings, sparrows, and other small game, 
which we should scarcely think of killing for 
food, which are not only carefully prepared 
and trussed on sticks, with a tiny piece of bread, 
and a morsel of bacon between each, but even 
their blood is collected by the frugal Homan 
poulterer, and sold in small round cakes to the 
poor. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable Eoman 
•candles, lights in Eome at the time of our first 
visit were few and far between. Gas had only 
recently been introduced, and many of the streets 
were left in utter darkness, and the houses, even 
in the best streets, were wholly without lights on 
the staircases ; and as they were all let in flats, 
and the common staircase was unprotected in 
most cases by a street door, it not unfrequently 
happened that thieves lurked on the landings to 
rob the unwary. Therefore it was the custom for 
everyone to carry a small piece of twisted wax 
taper and some matches, to light in going up their 
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own or a neighbour's stairs, and to talk or laugh 
or sing loudly, in order to give notice of their 
approach, that intruders should have time to get 
out of the way. Every door, too, was provided 
with a small opening, carefully guarded with an 
iron grating, through which you could survey 
whoever knocked, that you might not admit a 
robber unawares. This excessive caution and 
distrust was perhaps unavoidable in a city where, 
until lately, religious and political freedom were 
unknown, where spies were supposed to lurk in 
every household, and an incautious word might 
consign the utterer to prison and to death. 

I have reason to believe that when we first 
visited Eome our landlord, belonging to the secret 
National Society, and his son used occasionally to 
come and talk treason to us, expressing his hatred 
of papal rule, and his hopes for the advent of 
Victor Emmanuel — ^knowing that being English 
we should not betray him. But we were a'hiused 
to see his fear of spies. Before uttering a word he 
would inquire where our servant was, and was not 
content until he had himself examined behind 
every door, and even then would only speak in a 
whisper, because, he would say, " a word over- 
heard would consign me to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition for life,*' — so great even then was the 
dread inspired by this terrible instrument of papal 
vengeance. Nevertheless the Pope was not 
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personally unpopular; but his government, and 
the French bayonets which kept him in power, were 
intensely hated by the majority of the Romans. And 
certainly under the Pope, Rome was lameatably 
behind other European cities^ as witness the many 
mediasval superstitions which I have described 
as still retained and practised, and many more 
which might be mentioned. There was but one 
public clock in the city, and that was at St. 
Peter's, and counted round the twenty-four hours, 
so that you might hear of eighteen or twenty-two 
o'clock, and the only note of time was a gun fired 
by the French fi'om the castle of St. Angelo every 
day at noon. 

With abundance of water, the streets were 
allowed to continue in a filthy state of dust and 
dirt, covered with vegetable and animal refuse, only 
to be removed by a heavy rain ; nevertheless I once 
saw a water-cart, but without any means attached 
for dispensing the water, excepting a piece of hose 
tied in a loop to prevent the escape of too great a 
volume of water, whilst a man held the string and 
swung the hose from side to side, assuredly water- 
ing himself more than the street. 

Of graver faults of government I cannot speak 
—of the frequent robberies and murders com- 
mitted with impunity, of innocent victims im- 
molated, of prisoners languishing out their lives 
untried, and unconscious of their imputed offences. 
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All these things undoubtedly existed, but let us 
hope that they exist no longer, but that a brighter 
day has begun to dawn upon Borne since she has 
become the capital of United Italy. 

This chapter upon the strange sights of Eome 
would be incomplete without mentioning the 
Campo di Fiori and its market. Here on certain 
days you may see numbers of peasants from the 
country, selling all sorts of heterogeneous products, 
articles of dress, books and pictures, generally 
wretched daubs ; immense quantities of old metal ; 
all sorts of buttons, very old and apparently 
useless; beads and ornaments of various kinds, 
old Roman and Papal coins, crystals and imita- 
tion emeralds unset ; old watch cases without 
works, and works without cases ; now and then you 
may pick up a genuine intaglio or piece of Etruscan 
pottery a bargain in this market, but the owners 
of these are generally quite aware of the value of 
their merchandize, and although quite capable of 
palming ofiE imitation gems as real, take care not 
to sell a genuine antichi from the scavi for less 
than its value. It is, however, a curious sight, 
and one which appeared to me suggestive of some- 
thing not quite honest, for one could scarcely 
imagine that all these broken watches and unset 
jewels could have come into the sellers' hands in 
the fair way of trade. 
Nor should I omit to mention the apparent fond- 
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ness of the Eomans for domestic animak, par- 
ticularly cats. It is no uncommon sight to see a 
respectably dressed man carrying a cat in his 
arms through the streets, and formerly one or 
more of these animals had its home in every 
church, being the especial pet of the custode, and 
puss, aware of her privileges, would sit demurely, 
undisturbed in front of the high altar even during 
the most solemn ceremonies. Dogs, too, were 
frequent visitors in the various churches, and I 
remember once being somewhat startled in St. 
Peter's, at seeing a large retriever seated in the 
priest's place in a confessional, whilst his master 
knelt by the side apparently whispering his con- 
fession to the solemn, wise-looking creature oc- 
cupying the position of father confessor. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE MUSEITMS AND STUDIOS OF EOME. 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 

The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 

Which this poetic marble hath arrayed 

With an eternal glory — which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 

And Time himself hath hallowed it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flames with which 
'Twas wrought. 

The love of art seems to be one of the most dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the human race, and 
that which, more even than language, distin- 
guishes man from the very highest of the brutes. 
No ape has yet been found capable of imitating 
natural objects even in the rudest form, hardly 
even X)f distinguishing such representations when 
exhibited to his eyes ; and yet men, in the most 
savage state, but little removed from brutes in 
habits of life and means of ofiEence and defence^ 
are found to have employed their rude weapons 
in tracing upon bones and stones, rei)resentations 
of the animals by which they were surrounded^ 
and that in so spirited a manner that even our ' 
lamented Sir Edwin Landseer^ given the same 
materials, could hardly have surpassed the bold 
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and artistic sketches of fighting stags, and the 
huge, long-extinct mammoth, found depicted 
upon the bones exhumed in the caves of Dordogne, 
France, by a race long extinct, like the creatures 
amongst which they dwelt, and of which they have 
thus left us the sole known representation, to con- 
firm the design laboriously worked out by anato- 
mists from scattered fragments of bone. 

So also the wild and barbarous tribes of 
Southern Africa, even from the very earliest ages, 
are found to have seized upon various coloured 
earths and iron pyrites, carried them carefully for 
loDg distances, ground them with large round 
pebbles, mixed them with grease, and, with the 
primitive paint thus singularly discovered and 
prepared, have covered their caves with rude 
paintings of men and animals. Thus it will 
be found that everywhere, however rude a 
people may be, yet they contrive to add some- 
thing by way of ornament, either to their per- 
sons or to their dwellings, and to exercise 
themselves in the imitative arts. This natural love 
of art, would of course increase with civilization, 
but only up to a certain point. Like poetry, the 
sister arts, painting and sculpture, seem unable to 
hold their own in the march of modem civiliza- 
tion. 

Progress now tends towards hard and dry 
scientific investigations and mechanical triumphs. 
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and leaves far beliind in the race those noble and 
graceful arts, so highly prized in the golden age 
of the world, to be despised by men of this 
hardened age of iron, as fit only for those few 
effeminate spirits who have nothing of more im» 
portance to occnpy their minds ; and although the 
multiplication of museums, and the clamour about 
art of late years, might seem to show that a revival 
is at hand, I fear it will be long indeed before it 
returns to that point from which it has deteriorated, 
and at which it would seem to have culminated in 
ancient Greece. The Greeks took their models 
from Egypt, and refined upon those models, until 
they became the most perfect sculptors the world 
has ever seen. 

The Romans borrowed from Egypt and from 
Greece, transported many statues from conquered 
nations to Eome, and in their turn produced many 
excellent works of art ; but they were incapable of 
improving upon their models, and for many of their 
finest works were content to employ Greek work- 
men. Hence many of the most perfect statues in 
Rome are either pure Greek or may be traced to 
Greek artists. Doubtless one great source of the 
perfection attained by sculpture at so early a date, 
is to be found in the poetic fables of the Greek and 
Eoman mythologies, giving as they did full scope 
to the imagination of the artist, in following the 
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labours of a Hercules, the loves of a Venus, the 
power of a Jove, or the adventures of a Mercury or 
an Apollo. 

It is somewhat strange that painting, which 
would appear to be an art more easily and readily 
practised than sculpture, never seems to have 
attained to the same degree of perfection as the 
latter, either in Egypt, Greece, or Eome ; and it 
remained for a later generation to show how far 
those paintings — <Me&y of figures, often ludi- 
crously unnatural in colour, traced in indelible 
pigments in the temples and tombs of Egypt, 
Greece, and Etruria, and in a more perfect form on 
the houses and temples of Pompeii — might be im- 
proved upon and perfected by the gradual develop- 
ment of a knowledge of perspective, and the 
addition of natural scenery. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the greater part 
of the most ancient works of art to be found in 
the museums of Rome consist of sculptures, and 
of these the Vatican contains an unrivalled 
collection — smaller, indeed, than that in the Nea- 
politan gallery, yet far surpassing it in beauty of 
arrangement. 

The Vatican, with its 4,400 rooms, its courts 
and galleries, its halls and staircases, its libraries 
and museums, contains within itself enough to oc- 
cupy the attention of the traveller for weeks and 
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months ; and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
treasures of ancient and mediseyal art which it 
contains. 

The most noteworthy of the statues are beau- 
tifully arranged in the noble court called ^^The 
Cortile di Belvidere/' built by Bramante. And 
here we may see those unapproachable chefs 
d^ceuvresy the Apollo Belvidere and the Laocoon 
statues. World-famed, and with reason, they 
have been copied and re-copied, and may be seen 
in every gallery in Europe ; yet no copy can 
convey the beauty and delicacy of the originals. 
Byron's description of both is so excellent and so 
poetically beautiful, that I may perhaps be par- 
doned for inserting it :— 



Or view the Lord ofthe unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — 

The sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 
The shaft hath just been shot — ^the arrow bright 

With an immortal's vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might! 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form— a dream of love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Longed for a deathless lover from above. 

And maddened in that vision — are expressed 

All that ideal beauty ever blessed 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood 
Star-like around, until they gathered to a godl 
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Or turning to the Vatican, go see 

Laoooon's torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love and mortars agony, 

With an immortal's patience hlending — ^vain 

The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 

The old man's clench ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living links — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

It would seem impossible for a sculptor to 
infuse into the cold, unsympathetic marble, the 
varied expressions and passions above described, 
yet the poet has not exaggerated the impression 
they convey to the beholder. Truly they are 
poems in stone ; and when we compare them with 
those rude statues of divinities attempted by 
savages in various lands, and with the scarcely 
less rude figures seen in the early Christian 
churches, we are tempted to believe that the 
sculptors of ancient Greece and Rome must have 
been divinely inspired, or have been aided in their 
work by some unknown power unattainable in later 
days. 

Scarcely inferior to these wonderful conceptions 
are the Antinous, and that grand torso so greatly 
esteemed by Michael Angelo. But to describe 
half the beauties of this spleadid collection would 
require a volume, and only fatigue the reader who 
has not seen them. Leaving, therefore, these 
eloquent memorials of a race whose creed has 
vanished from the earth, but of whose poetic and 
-artistic skill no doubt can exist, as long as these, 
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their works remain ; we will moxmt an infinity of 
steps leading to an upper storj of the vast palace, 
and there we shall find onrselves surrounded by 
works which may well be called the perfection of 
mediaeval art, even as the sculptures we have left 
were of ancient — ^but here it is painting, and not 
sculpture, which excites our admiration. 

In four rooms built for the purpose by Pius VI., 
are collected about fifty pictures, each one a gem 
of great price. First and foremost stands the 
last great work, and, as many think, the master- 
piece, of the immortal Raphael — The Transfigura- 
tion—upon which he was at work when death 
overtook him in the very beauty and pride of man- 
hood. 

It must have been a sad and touching sight to 
look upon the corpse of one so young, so beau- 
tiful, so beloved, and so full of divine genius, with 
this last work of his hands suspended like a 
banner of victory over the lifeless head. No 
wonder the multitude sobbed and wept as they 
beheld that which assumed a sad appropriateness 
from the mournftil occasion on which it first met 
the public gaze. 

There, in bright and glowing colours not yet 
dry, was depicted the most fearful form of disease,^ 
brought in faith to those who had no power to 
heal ; and there above, the beatific vision of the 
Great Healer, soaring to that heaven where disease 
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and death, cannot enter, but who, we trust, will 
yet descend to heal the sorely afflicted, and to 
give faith to those, about to depart in doubt or 
unbelief. Alas ! was there no one able to avert 
the heavy hand of death from the gifted man 
lying so calm and still below ? Was there no one 
to stay the power of disease ? But must he climb 
so soon the Mount of Transfiguration, to be glori- 
fied indeed, yet only by forsaking for ever that 
earth he so brightly adorned. " Those the gods 
love die young," but sad it is for the earth mother, 
when those thus early removed are the choicest of 
her sons, the brightest of her flowers ! 

Opposite this touching memorial of the genius 
and the death of the acknowledged prince of 
painters, stands another immortal work, the Com- 
munion of St. Jerome, the masterpiece of Domeni- 
chino. 

Wonderfully rich in colour and admirable in 
design and execution, it attracts almost as muck 
attention as the former work, and is by many con- 
sidered superior to it ; yet in it, as in the Trans- 
figuration, the painful details of disease and deatk 
seem too prominent a feature. In the one the 
ghastly and distorted face of the epileptic sufferer 
draws the eye away from the glorious vision above ; 
in the other the naked and almost lifeless body of 
the saint, supported by his attendants, is too sug- 
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gestive of the grave, to be pleasing to the eyes of 
those who gaze upon it in the heyday of youth 
and enjoyment; yet both are undoubtedly won- 
derful pictures, only to iave been designed and 
carried out by master minds, assisted by hands of 
rare cunning. 

The same room contains the Madonna di Foligno, 
another of Eaphael's finest works, and two others 
designed by him and finished by his pupils; 
whilst in the adjoining rooms may be seen some of 
the best specimens of his master, Perugino, whose 
works are so highly esteemed by many, and whose 
style may be seen so strongly developed in the 
earlier productions of his far-famed pupil. There 
are also fine pictures by Titian, Guido, Guercino, 
Pra Angelico, and others, so that this collection, 
although small, may yet be reckoned as among 
the most valuable in Europe. 

But besides the galleries of sculpture and 
painting, the Vatican contains room after room 
exquisitely painted by Raphael and his pupils, in 
fresco, and called the Loggie and Stauze of 
Raphael. The subjects of these pictures are 
generally connected with Church history, and 
allegorical representations of the Christian graces, 
a»nd miracles, such as the expulsion of Heliodorus 
from the temple, and the miracle of Bolsena, 
wherein a doubting priest is converted by the 
bleeding of the sacred wafer. In many of these 
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compositions Raphael seems to have copied the 
masculine vigour of Michael Angelo, adding 
thereto a grace, delicacy, and beauty of colouring 
peculiarly his own. 

Another museum contained in the Vatican is one 
of extreme interest to the antiquary ; it consistg 
of sepulchral monuments and inscriptions, both 
pagan and Christian, the latter having been brought 
from the Catacombs ; whilst, turning to the Museo 
Gregoriana, the student may compare these memo- 
rials of the dead of generations long passed away, 
with the far more ancient Etruscan tombs, and 
study the arts as practised by that most interesting 
people in the wonderful paintings discovered in 
their tombs, and the vases, tazze, and jewellery 
which likewise adorned these receptacles of the 
dead. But the portion of the palace which will 
probably be the most attractive to students of all 
nations, is the library, with its priceless collection 
of rare manuscripts, printed books, and pagan and 
Christian antiquities. 

It will thus be seen that the Vatican contains 
within its walls a rich feast for lovers of art in 
every form, and one which can only be enjoyed 
and appreciated by frequent visits ; for at first the 
eye is confused and overwhelmed by the emharras 
de richesse which meets it on all sides, and it is 
only by degrees that the mind can cull from the 
rich treasures around, certain things which the 
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memory retains through life, as excelling all it has 
ever seen in other museums and galleries of art. 

Next to the Vatican, the museum of the Capitol 
is the richest in Rome, one of its chief gems in 
sculpture being the Dying Gladiator, to which 
Byron's lines have given immortality : — 

I see before me the gladiator lie : 

He leans npon his hand— his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conqaers agony. 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low — 

And through his side the last dropsi ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like th(B first of a thunder shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him — ^he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 

No words could describe more beautifully than 
these, the wondrously pathetic tale told by this 
celebrated statue. The efPect it has upon the 
beholder is thrilling : the whole history of the man 
seems traced in the marble. 

We feel instinctively that he was a warrior of a 
strange race, that he fought for his country in 
vain ; that he was made a prisoner, and brought 
captive to Eome, and compelled to fight in the 
circus, and that the Fates were still inexorable ; 
brave as he was, he was no match for a more skil- 
ful and highly-trained adversary, and he dies, a 
stranger and a captive in a strange land, with no 
one to staunch his wounds or close his dying eyes. 
It was a sad fate, and alas ! not an uncommon 
one in those days ; but the marvel is that so much 
pathos could be infused into the cold, unyielding 
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marble. The statue next to be admired in this 
collection is the Venus of the Capitol, an exquisite 
statue, much larger than the Venus di Medici, 
and by many considered superior to it. This statue 
was formerly kept in a private cabinet, and shown 
separately and with great pride by the custodem 
After this the Antinous and Fawn, both found in 
Hadrian's villa, claim our admiration ; they are 
both considered the perfection of sculpture, and 
there is also a very fine series of busts and statues 
of the Roman emperors and their wives, and some 
exquisite bas-reliefs. 

In a suite of rooms on the opposite side of the 
square of the Capitol, called the Palace of the 
Conservatori, may be seen a large collection of 
paintings, but none of very great note. Here also, 
among busts and statues of great men, stands that 
celebrated bronze wolf of the Capitol, supposed to 
have been struck by lightning, as mentioned by 
Cicero. Here, too, is a collection of pictures set 
aside by the Popes as indelicate, from the nudity 
of the figures ; and also the fine collection of sar- 
cophagi, chiefly brought from the Catacombs, 
which I mentioned in^an earlier chapter. Alto- 
gether, the collections of the Capitol, although 
greatly inferior to those of the Vatican, are most 
interesting and worthy of attention ; but here alao 
the statues are the most noteworthy, both histori- 
cally and as works of art. 
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Taming from ancient to modem art, tlie stranger 
may enjoy a ricli treat in yisiting the studios in 
Borne. For many centuries, artists from all coun- 
tries have visited this far-famed city to draw in- 
spiration from her ancient glories in nature and 
art. It is the hope and dream of every artist, that 
he may some day be enabled to visit Bome^ 
to perfect himself in those forms of beauty 
which may be found there in such profusion. 
£[ence many of the streets, especially those small 
narrow courts leading from the Corso to the Piazza 
di Spagna, are full of studios, where sculptors of 
all nations model as best they may, after the 
wonderful studies in the Vatican, and work out 
their own ideas as much in accordance with them 
as possible. There also innumerable artists spend 
their days in tracing the beauties of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and their pupils and successors^ 
and in copying the beautiful ruins and magnificent 
landscapes round Borne. 

Most of these men gladly throw open their 
studios to strangers, being pleased to exhibit their 
works, and to listen to intelligent criticism, often 
thereby procuring for themselves patrons and ad- 
mirers ready to spread their fame far and wide. 

The acknowledged heads of the sister arts, by 
age and reputation, to whom all the rising artists 
in Bome were ready to yield precedence at the time 
of my first visit, Gibson and Overbeck, have since 
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1>oth passed away, leaving, however, behind them, 
works which wiU long remain to carry their name 
to posterity. At that time the first studio to be 
visited in Rome was that of John Gibson; and 
ftdl of interest was a chat with the venerable 
sculptor, as he explained the subjects of his many 
beautiful conceptions, and his reasons for that in- 
novation of colouring his statues, which so startled 
the artistic world. 

He was undoubtedly right in believing that many, 
if not all the antique statues had been coloured ; 
traces of that colouring may yet be found by a 
narrow examination of them ; and it has always 
appeared to me that Gibson's Venus, as exhibited in 
London, was as near perfection as any sculpture of 
'Qie present day can be, and was not marred by the 
delicate tint imparted to it ; and as it stood in his 
studio surrounded by many more of his works, it 
still held its place as his masterpiece ; but many of 
his later works were marred, by the too vivid colour- 
ing bestowed upon them. Latterly tinting seemed 
to have become a mania with him, and the eye 
revolted from that which offended by excess, and 
could not perceive the symmetry and poetry of 
form through the too redundant ornamentation. 

Gibson was a self-made man, and retained his 
plainness of speech and of dress to the last ; but 
unlike many self-made men, he seems ever to have 
been ready to lend a helping hand to any struggling 
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genias who applied to him, and to extol the per- 
formance of his pupils. 

The most favoured of these was Miss Hosmer, 
and he was never tired of exhibiting her Zenobia, 
and some other of her statues, which stood in his 
studio side by side with his own. That lady, I 
believe, repaid his care bj nursing him during his 
last illness. She is a gifted being, full of genius, 
but somewhat given at that time, to the fast style 
so much in vogue with girls of the period; her 
talk was of the delights of a gallop over the Cam- 
pagna after the hounds, and her jaunty little 
artist's cap and short curly hair were quite in 
accordance with her conversation. Her studio 
contained some exquisite works : the Sleeping 
Fawn, since exhibited and greatly admired, was 
then in the first stage of construction, and was 
shown to us in wet clay. The position of one of 
the arms not pleasing her, she pulled it off as we 
stood by, and replaced it in accordance with her 
taste; but I think the work which pleased me 
most of all in her studio, was an exquisite little 
marble figure of Puck, seated on a mushroom, 
which seemed just cracking with his weight ; it 
was one of several intended for a fountain, and the 
amount of fun and frolic conveyed into the face, 
and even into the upturned great toe, was wonder- 
ful. 
> Story, celebrated not only as a sculptor, but 
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also as an author^ had many fine works to exMbit, 
the most conspicuous, and evidently the chief 
pride of its designer, being Saul, a truly kingly 
conception, with all the pride and evil passions 
assigned to him in Scripture perfectly delineated 
on the fine, handsome, majestic brow of Israel's 
first monarch, chosen, as most monarchs were in 
those early days, for his strength, comeliness, and 
loftiness of stature, without reference to his fitness 
for rule. 

In the studio of Adams were several of the 
statues designed for, and exhibited at various 
exhibitions, but the one which pleased me most 
was a boy in a Phrygian cap throwing a ball ; the 
attitude was very fine, and the countenance ad- 
mirable. 

These four were the only studios of English- 
speaking sculptors I visited in Eome, but the two 
first Italian sculptors, Tereani and Tadolini, had 
in their studios excellent works of art, and many 
others scattered through the churches and galleries 
of Eome, go far to prove that sculpture is not yet 
dead in Italy, the land which has been its foster* 
mother for so many centuries. 

There is, I think, nothing more interesting than 
to watch the growth of a statue. From the plastic 
clay receiving its form and imt)ress from the hand 
of the master, lying perhaps for months enveloped 
in wet cloths to enable it to retain its plasticity. 
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and to be changed and fashioned, daj after daj, ac- 
cording to the will or inspiration of the artist ; it 
is, when satisfactorily modelled, converted into a 
plaster cast, to be again copied in marble. This 
last stage is generally delegated to workmen, who 
by accurate measurements reproduce to a nicety 
the design of the master, even to the most delicate^ 
touches of passion or feeling portrayed in the face. 
That this can be the effect of measurement and 
skilful manipulation only, in a workman possessing 
no innate sympathy with the design of the 
sculptor, seems incredible, yet so it is: few 
sculptors now take mallet and chisel in hand to 
carve out their own designs in the imperishable 
stone, but, content to give the design, leave their 
workmen to complete the task. 

To the unskilled observer it would seem a hope- 
less task to hew from a rough unshapen block of 
stone the delicate features of a Yenus, or the 
wonderful contortions of a Laocoon ; and to watoh 
the mode of operation is curious and instructive*^ 
The skilfal and powerful blows by which the 
mass is made to assume the first rude outline^, 
then the drilling of holes for measurement, and 
the more temperate use of the tools, until the 
destined shape is given, and afterwards the deli- 
cate handling of the chisel to give the desired 
expression, seem proofs of wonderful skillj but 
are in reality wrought out with mathematical 
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precision, from the well-known rules of measnre- 
ment employed. 

Who was the inventor of this system I know 
not, but when we reflect upon the hard and un- 
yielding nature of the material, and how easily a 
single false stroke of the chisel, or too severe a 
blow, might mar a beautiful work for ever, we 
are filled with wonder that, in times which we 
are accustomed to look upon as far inferior to 
our own in civilization and mechanical appliances,, 
artists could yet be found to chisel an Apollo or a 
Laocoon, and that in an age far more remote, 
workmen could carve from a material yet harder, 
and much more difficult to manipulate, gigantic 
statues, bearing in their huge proportions the un- 
]!iiistakable likeness of the monarch in whose 
honour they were erected, and could afterwards 
laboriously bestow upon the huge work a polish 
which the storms and sunshine of thousands of 
years have been powerless to efface. 

An unfinished statue has always a peculiar 
charm for me ; it is like a landscape half hidden 
by mist, or the deep thought of a philosopher 
clothed in a garb of mystic poesy ; it must be seen 
with the eye of the understanding, and presently 
through the great rough block, scarred, and 
Shipped, and mangled, will gleam the deep in- 
spiration of the master mind which fashioned it 
to be a thing of beauty for ever. 
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There is always a fascination in that which is 
but half revealed. Who has not experienced 
more delight in gazing into a deep, dark chaism, 
the extent of which is half hidden by a foaming 
cataract, or by trees whose tops, far, far, below, 
show an unfathomable depth beneath, than in a 
wide extent of smiling corn-fields unbroken by 
hill or valeP The imagination rejoices to have 
something to work out for itself, and hence a 
block of marble, gradually fashioned by the work- 
man's hand, and through which may be discerned 
the delicate outlines presently to become the per- 
fect statue, must always be a most interesting and 
instructive study. There is much of the same 
feeling in contemplating the unfinished sketch of 
a great artist, but scarcely to the same extent^ 
because there is not the same massive grandeur in 
a piece of canvas as in a block of marble, and the 
•design must be more fully developed in the one 
case than in the other. 

There are many good artists in Eome; some 
devoting themselves almost exclusively, and with 
great success, to copying the old masters, whilst 
others merely make the great works in the various 
galleries, studies from which to form a style of 
their own. Among these last the greatest at the 
time of our residence in Eome was Overbeck, 
^ince dead; his aim was to restore and perfect 
the style of Fra Angelico, and he certainly 
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seemed to have caaght the pure spirit of that 
saintly master ; but like him also, that which he 
gained in purity he lost in vigour, so that I da 
not suppose that his style will ever be largely 
copied in our day. 

A feeble old man, in black velvet suit and skull- 
cap of the same material, beneath which his white 
hair fell over his shoulders, he might almost have 
been taken for one of the old masters, returned to 
complete an unfinished task, and then to sink 
back again to the grave. Yet he was able to talk 
with animation of his various compositions, and 
explain those still hanging in his studio. His 
works are highly esteemed in his native land, 
where they adorn most galleries ; and his name 
will long be quoted as the head of the G.erman 
school of his time, although I think many of his 
successors have since excelled hun. 

In summing up the changes which have taken 
place in Rome within the last twenty years, we 
cannot fail to see that in externals the city is 
certainly much improved. From having been one 
of the dirtiest, it has now become one of the 
cleanest cities of Italy. There is an air of 
decency and order in the streets, although muqjh 
might still be done in this direction. The police 
seem fairly active, and guards are stationed at 
most of the lonely spots of interest. The licensed 
beggars have disappeared, but the unlicensed are 
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still very nnmerous. You may, however, now walk 
in the streets and enter your own house without 
fear of robbers. Two English churches have been 
built by permission inside the gates, and no 
obstacles are thrown in the way of the religious 
meetings of other Protestant sects. Many public 
vehicles have been introduced, the charges bein^ 
very moderate, and the coachmen and conductors 
civil. You may take a one horse carriage from 
one end of Eome to the other for 80 centesimi, 
although the coachman generally expects a lira^ 
that is rather less than .a franc. A two horse 
carriage for the same distance will cost one lira 
seventy centesimi, or about one shilling and 
fourpence. Omnibuses run frequently from the 
Piazza del Popolo to the Capitol, and also to St. 
Peter's and the railway station, and less frequently 
to St. Paolo Fuori le Mure. There is a tramway 
from the Porta del Popolo to the old Milvian 
Bridge (the Ponte MoUe) and a steam tramway to 
Tivoli, by which you may also visit Hadrian's 
Villa, and these things, although as a matter of 
sentiment out of keeping with an old world place 
like Bome, are yet very convenient. 

But alas ! there is another side to the picture. 
In some cases the zeal of the new Government 
has outrun its discretion, and the freedom which 
the tourist once enjoyed, of walking in and out of 
the old ruins, and visiting spots of renown im- 
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trammelled, exists no longer. Almost every place 
belonging to Government is barricaded, and a fee 
lias to be paid for entrance. Of the Coliseum and 
the changes Wrought therein I have already 
Bpoken, and the same may be said of the Baths 
of Caracalla and many other spots once roman- 
tically beautiful, now empty, swept, and garnished. 
But the greatest change of all has been wrought 
in the ancient Forum. 

During my first visit to Eome you might walk 
straight from the Capitol, through the Arch of 
Titus, to the Coliseum, and the ground was level 
from the entrance of the Palace of the Caesars on 
the one side, to the Basilica of Constantine on the 
other. Now the whole of this site has been" ex- 
cavated and railed off from the general public, 
the original pavement is exposed, and the whole 
site filled with firagments of masonry, broken 
pillars, bits of marble, tesserae and pottery. 

The Campo Vaccino, as it used to be called, has 
ceased to exist; the carts of the countrymen 
laden with wine, vegetables, and other produce, 
with the patient oxen or sullen buffaloes resting 
beside them, have vanished, for there is no longer 
any room for them ; indeed I never saw a buffalo 
during my last visit. Thus the city has lost much 
of picturesqueness ; the costumes also seem to 
have become almost extinct. You now seldom see 
the ancient Eoman matron of the Trastevere 
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Bitting at her doorway in bright garments, spindle 
in hand, or the men in their shaggy goatskin 
nether garments and toga-like cloaks. E7en the 
models on the steps of the Trinita di Monti seem 
fewer and more shabby than of yore. 

It is only by devions ways you can now reach 
the Palace of the CsBsars, a narrow piece only of 
the former road being left, as an approach to 
which the Forum has to be crossed by a bridge, 
and should you attempt to get to that or to the 
Coliseum as of old, you find yourself obliged to 
walk back to the Arch of Septimus Severus, and to 
follow the road marked out for you. But by way 
of compensation, you may now see the old Forum 
at its ancient level, and trace the whole length of 
the Via Sacra, many of the buildings of which 
survive under the guise of churches ; the founda- 
tions of these being now exposed, show traces of 
the former temples upon which they were erected. 
In the Orti Farnesina, or Palatine, upon which 
stood the Palace of the Csesars, great excavations 
have been made, and many subterranean chambers^ 
discovered, the uses of some of which seem 
tolerably clear. 

During our visit the fete of VInd&pendenza, held,. 
as is supposed, on the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of Rome, took place, and the Coliseum was^ 
illuminated for the occasion. Tickets of admission 
to view it were granted for the Palace of the^ 
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Caesars, and from that famoas spot au immense 
crowd witnessed the procession of torches and 
bands, and the lighting up by coloured lights of 
the various buildings en route and of the Coliseunu 
The effect was rather stagey, but one of the 
coloured lights was curious ; it made every edifica 
from the Coliseum to the Arch of Titus look like 
bronze. But on the whole it seemed a hollow, 
mocking pageant, too light for the grand old ruinecl 
edifices, and as a display, not to be compared to^^ 
the illumination of St. Peter's of old, nor even tor 
the Girandola, as displayed formerly in the Piazza 
del Popolo. 

One change of vital importance to the tourist 
must be mentioned. The Pope, when he first 
shut himself up in the Vatican, a prisoner — as the 
Italians say holding the key of his prison in his 
own hand — ^for a time refused to allow travellers 
to visit the galleries as of old; but, alarmed by 
mutterings from without, to the effect that the 
art treasures of the Vatican were not private pro- 
perty, but belonged of right to the nation, he 
deemed it wise to remove the prohibition, and 
strangers are now admitted, but with restrictions 
as to time formerly unknown, neither are they 
allowed to enter by the Scala Regia as of old, but 
are sent all round the outside of St. Peter's, ani 
Emitted, as it were, by a back door. 
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It is of great consequence to remember this, for 
strangers are apt to dismiss their carriage at St. 
Peter's, and attempt the well-known road, only to 
be turned back and find themselves compelled to 
walk a mile in the sun, which, in addition to the 
long staircases of the Vatican, is sufficient to cause 
&tigue before the gigantic work of examining the 
treasures of this priceless collection of sculptures 
and paintings begins. Therefore it is best to drive 
at once to the appointed door, or should you in 
ignorance have dismissed your carriage, to take 
another, for the walk round the exterior of St* 
Peter's may be interesting, as giving an idea of 
the immensity of the building, but adds too largely 
to the fatigues of the day to be desirable. 

Then, too, the present Pope is less accessible 
fhan Pius IX., and presentations to him are 
difficult to obtain, although I believe he is 
sufficiently suave and affia^ble to those who do 
obtain admission to his presence, but he does not 
enter so freely into conversation as his prede- 
cessor, and consequently is not so popular with 
visitors. 

The Papal equipage is also missed in the streets. 
Shabby as it was, there was always an attraction 
in the four long-tailed, hearse-like horses, and the 
coachman and three footmen in their liveries of 
dark-blue and red, much the worse for wear, the 
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43arcred red umbrella on the top of the coach^ and in 
the benevolent old face, with the evil eye, looking 
out of the window, always ready to bestow his 
blessing on the faithful and on the heretic alike ; 
the plain white robes and simple red skull cap 
helping to render the figure truly patriarchal. 

It would almost seem as though the cardinals 
had also retired to the cold shade of the Vatican, 
their gay carriages and bright liveries are now so 
few compared to those seen in former times ; but 
our visit was in May, and they may, therefore, 
perhaps have gone into villegiatura. 

The two chapters which follow, treat of Church 
ceremonies, many of which are now in abeyance ; 
but for that very reason I believe the account of 
an eye-witness will be read with interest, as 
showing what were the attractions held out by 
the Popes to foreigners who visited Rome before 
the advent of Victor Emmanuel, Doubtless to 
many, these ceremonies were the chief attraction, 
and their suppression, or rather the retirement of 
the Pope from them, will have tended to lessen 
the number of visitors to Some during Holy 
Week. The Pope has shown the wisdom of the 
serpent in thus withdrawing himself; but those 
who have followed me thus far will at least ac- 
knowledge that the attractions of Rome are not 
limited to Church ceremonies, in fact, I always 
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felt that the necessity for seeing these absorbed 
mneh time which would have been more profitably 
employed in examining the abundant antiquities 
and historical sites in Rome and the neighbour- 
hood, and I had resolved in again visiting Borne 
that I would not be drawn aside by these pageants. 
But spectacle will never cease to charm the mul- 
titude, and Eome robbed of its Carnival, and its 
Pope, will lose half its charms for the many. On 
the whole it may be said that under the new 
regime, Bome has become more sober but less 
picturesque, more cleanly but less attractive. 
The new buildings savour too much of Paris to 
harmonize with their ancient surroundings^ whilst 
the excavations, although of infinite value to the 
antiquary, scarcely add to the pleasure of i^e 
ordinary tourist ; nevertheless, the attractions of 
Bome, even when shorn of half the religious cere- 
monies and of the presence of the Pope, are 
snfficient to occupy the traveller for many weeks, 
at the end of which time he will certainly leave 
reluctantly, and will not fail to resort to the 
Fountain of Trevi, in hope of a second visit ; and 
should he have time to extend his rambles into 
"Hie surrounding country, he will find in the recent 
excavations at Ostia, Palestrina, Antemnse, and 
many of the old Etruscan cities, sufficient of 
interest to occupy him for many weeks, during 
which time he will probably have become 
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thorougUy attached to the country and to the 
people, and will return home certainly wisery and 
-we would hope not sadder y than when he came, 
with a mind stored with memories which will be a 
life-long source of pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OHEISTMAS WITH POPE PIUS IX. 

This is indeed the bleENsed Mary's land, 
Yirg^, and mother of onr dear Redeemer ! 
All hearts are touched and softened at her name ; 

Alike the bandit with the bloody hand, 

The priest, the prince ; the scholar and the peasant ; 
The man of deeds, the visionary dreamer, 

Pay homage to her as one ever present. 

Welii may Italy be called the land of Mary : her 
image, with the infant Saviour in her arms and a 
lamp or lamps ever burning before it, is to be seen 
in every street ; and prince and peasant alike raise 
their hats and cross themselves reverentially as 
they pass, whilst women and children kneel a few 
moments before the Holy Mother, and repeat 
devontly an Ave or Pater Noster. No matter that 
some of these images are frightfully ugly, and, 
with the face of a negress, it would appear as 
though their very blackness was looked upon as 
an additional charm, for the black virgins receive 
more homage than the white ones ; and is not the 
famous Madonna of Loreto, sculptured by the 
sacred hand of St. Luke, black? Therefore that 
must have been the true colour of the Holy 
Virgin. 

In accordance with the universal reverence for 
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the. Madonna felt by all Italians^ it is no marvel 
that the Feast of the Nativity should hold so pro-» 
minent a place among Boman festivals^ and be 
celebrated with ceremonies second only to those 
of Easter in magnificence ; some of them^ indeed, 
being even more picturesque, from the blaze of 
lighted candles and the decorations of silks and 
jewels which adorn the altars. 

But those who would see anything of these 
Christmas rejoicings must be content to banish 
sleep for one night at least, and wander from 
church to church unweariedly, finding in each 
some fresh attraction, to culminate in the magnifi*> 
cent spectacle afforded by the High Pontifical 
Mass in St. Peter's on Christmas morning. At 
eight o'clock in the evening your cicerone will 
conduct you to the Sixtine Chapel, which you 
will find filled with strangers awaiting the arrival 
of the Pope, who oficiates at a grand Mass at 
ten p.m. 

If you are a stranger in Eome you will find 
yourself driven through narrow streets paved with 
rough pebbles towards the Bridge of St. Angelo, 
familiar to everyone, with its great stone angels, 
each bearing some one of the implements of 
Christ's Passion, and on the right the great round 
tower, half fortress, half prison, surmounted by 
the bronze statue of the Archangel Michael, with 
his sword glittering in the moonlight, whilst 
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Beneath rolls tlie yellow Tiber, so famous in: 
story; so shallow its waters, and so wide its 
channel, it woald seem impossible to iniagine it 
capable of doing all the vast mischief of which 
at various times it has been guUty, and which 
every year spreads ruin and desolation through the 
city. 

About a mile beyond the bridge you enter the noble 
piazza of St. Peter's, and are set down by the colon- 
nade on the right-hand side of the piazza. You 
then ascend the splendid staircase called the Scala 
Begia, leading into a large hall called the Sala 
Eegia, from which you enter the Capella Paolina 
and the Capella Sistina; the former, if open, you 
will find blazing with an innumerable number of 
wax candles, forming a most dazzling illuminatioii 
reflected back from the gold and jewels of the 
altar, and the silk hangings which cover the 
pillars. The Sixtine is more soberly adorned, 
although the altar is a blaze of light, and the 
rich robes of the assembled ecclesiastics aid in 
forming a singularly gorgeous spectacle, fairly 
bewildering to the eye. 

Seeking for rest, you cast your eyes upwards, 
bnly to find your bewilderment increase, for 
there, looking down upon you from a far away 
region of calm and majestic repose, are all the 
prophets of the Old Testament and the sibyls of 
the pagan world, guarding and pointing out to 
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jou those events in the world's history to which 
their writings bear witness. 

Dimly and imperfectly seen by the uncertain 
light of the many altar candles these wonderful 
conceptions of a master mind fill you with 
astonishment, and a longing desire to master all 
the details so vividly portrayed, and so entirely in 
teeping with the living scene around you, rivall- 
ing it in richness of colouring, and surpassing it 
in harmony of design and perfection of grouping, 
and the grace of attitude in the chief personages ; 
whilst afar oflF, still more dimly seen, amidst the 
glare of wax lights and the smoke of incense, 
occupying the whole wall above the crimson 
t;hrone of the pontiff, is the chief work, in fresco, 
of the same grand genius, " The Last Judgment " 
—the gigantic figure of the Divine Judge, stand- 
ing ready to hurl the thunderbolt of his wrath 
upon the wicked, with the Virgin Mother en- 
throned upon His right-hand, a strange contrast 
to the humble mother watching over the feeble 
infant in the manger, whose nativity is being 
celebrated with so much pomp below, whilst the 
figures of the martyrs on the left of the Judge 
holding out to Him the symbols of their martyr- 
dom (conspicuous amongst whom is St. Bartholo- 
mew offering his skin) seem to have little in 
•common with the sovereign pontiff beneath, and 
the gorgeously clad ecclesiastics who surround 
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him^ radiant in scarlet and purple, gold and lace^ 
jewelled crosiers, crosses, and embroidered vest- 
ments, clianting monotonously in honour of a 
crucified Saviour, born in a manger, and who 
" had not where to lay His head/* 

Thoughts such as these result naturally from 
the season, and the manner in which that season 
is celebrated in this most famous papal church^^ 
The chanting is lugubrious, and save and except 
the rich dresses, and the indescribable charm of 
the place, resulting from the magnificent but 
dimly seen frescoes, and the 'altar ablaze with in- 
numerable lights, there is nothing particularly 
attractive in the service, which certainly does not 
give you a very elevated idea of the church music 
of Home, especially as it is entirely vocal, no in- 
struments, excepting the silver trumpets, being 
permitted when the Pope is present ; consequently 
there is no organ in the chapel. 

From the ISixtine, a short drive through the 
moonlit streets will take you to San Luigi di^ 
Francesi, a church magnificent in frescoes, gilding 
and other adornments, and appropriated specially 
to the French, being dedicated to their sainted: 
monarch. Here, on Christmas Eve, a grand Mass- 
is celebrated with great pomp. Commencing in 
soft, low strains of deep religious meaning, there 
is a hush just before midnight, so still and solemn 
that it seems a sin even to breathe, succeeded at 
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the stroke of twelve by a joyous, triumphant song of 
praise, which so thrills through every heart, that as^ 
you leave the building amidst the crowd of wor- 
shippers, all apparently filled with a subdued and 
sacred joy too deep for words, you cease to wonder 
at the effective power of conversion attributed to 
the music of the Romish Church. 

A far different scene discloses itself at the next 
point of our Christmas pilgrimage. Leaving the 
modern part of the city, you. are driven through 
tortuous streets, with no light save that of the 
moon, into the heart of the old city, past hoary 
ruins, crumbling columns, glittering fountains, 
and tall houses dark and gloomy, from which, 
apparently, all the inhabitants have turned into 
the streets for the night, for every little lane 
seems alive with men, women, and children, cats 
and dogs. 

Here and there we come across groups of 
pifferari in their sheepskin jackets, and sandalled 
feet, with their cumbrous pipes of inflated sheep- 
skins, which must have descended, unaltered in 
type, from great Pan himself — come from the dis* 
tant mountains or from the nearer Campagna— 
representatives of those Jewish shepherds who, on 
that memorable night, nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago, came to do homage to the infant, bom 
£ing of the Jews. 

Whatj I wonder, are the thoughts of the despised 
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remnant of that ancient people inhabiting the 
diriy, gloomy Ghetto, on such occasions as these, 
when they are forced to remain silent witnesses 
of the homage paid to Him thej despised and 
<5rucified P Are not these seasons of Christian 
festivity periods of bitter mourning and mortificar- 
tion to them P — ^recalling to their minds that 
glorious city and temple destroyed by the power 
of those Eomans, amidst whose degenerate 
descendants they lead a life, formerly almost in- 
tolerable from the restrictions, indignities, and 
<;ruel persecutions heaped unmercifully upon them, 
and still hard to bear, although the former rigorous 
treatment has been greatly relaxed of late, so that 
now they are no longer shut up by night, like wild 
beasts, in the Ghetto, neither are they compelled 
iio wear a yellow gaberdine to mark their nation- 
ality, nor to run on foot in the races of the 
Carnival ; but they still have to provide the prizes 
for those races, and are subject to other vexatious 
fines and penalties which must make a life in 
Borne anything but enviable to a Jew ; yet they 
are found there in considerable numbers, attracted, 
probably, by the national love of gain. 

But leaving the Jews to the darkness and silence 
of the dirty, crowded quarter assigned to them, 
called the Ghetto, let us follow the jubilant crowd 
to the foot of the Capitol, and mount with them 
the 124 marble steps of the church of Ara CobU, 
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that ancient chnrch, standing upon the site of the 
temple of Jupiter, which is said to hare received 
its name from an altar erected there by Augustus 
in obedience to a Delphic prophecy which spoke 
of the birth of Christ. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that crowds 
should flock to it on the eve of the Nativity, especially 
as it contains a relic which is more highly vene- 
rated than any other in Eome. This is the famous 
Bambino, or image of the infant Saviour, ta 
which so many miracles have been attributed. 

This image is said to have been carved by a 
pilgrim out of an olive tree from Gethsemane, and 
painted by St. Luke ; it is ugly enough, but richly 
adorned with precious silks, gold, and jewels, and 
laid in a splendid cradle. When anyone is sick, 
and given over by the physicians, this sacred 
image is sent for, and carried by the priests in 
solemn procession to the house of the dying, and 
from its presence many miraculous cures are said 
to have taken place. 

On Christmas Eve this famous image is dis- 
played in all its glory to an admiring and adoring 
multitude. A very pretty tableau is arranged 
between two of the pillars of the church of Ara 
GobU, representing the shepherds watching their 
flocks ; the descent of the angels, and Mary and 
Joseph guarding the sacred image, which is placed 
in a conspicuous position at their feet; the whole 
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is brilliantlj illuminated, and lias a pleasing efEect. 
It remains open until the Epiphany, and a little 
drama, descriptive of it, is enacted daily by very 
little children, prompted by the priests. 

The old church is not particularly attractive, 
being more quaint than beautiful, made up, as it 
is, of shreds and patches from many older temples 
and palaces; but its position on the Capitoline, 
and the history attached to it, give it a charm 
which such relics of antiquity cannot fail to 
impart ; and when, after contemplating the image, 
with its worshippers, and the pillars of the in- 
terior, remembering the palaces and temples they 
once adorned, you stand on the noble flight of 
steps and look over the square where once stood 
the senate-house of Bome, and where the chief 
object is still the Emperor Marcus Aurelius on his 
gilded steed, reflecting back the splendour of the 
moon, you marvel what the noble Romans of old 
— emperors, warriors, councillors, and philosophers, 
who once thronged this very spot bringing worthy 
offerings to Jove, the king of gods and men — 
would think of the worship now enacted within 
those walls. 

Would they deem the puny wooden image a 
fitting substitute for Jupiter the Thunderer P or 
the trumpery wax offerings of legs and arms, and 
tiny candles, meet representatives of the spotless 
garlanded heifer, led with so much ceremony to be 
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immolated on that altar P And, O ye shades of 
Peter and Paul, so highly venerated in this city, 
what must be your feelings when ye see the 
religion ye taught so purely, thus degenerated! 
Was it for this ye suffered martyrdom P Is this 
the spiritual worship inculcated by Christ, and for 
which He died ? Surely not. Yet it is a true and 
heartfelt religion to the ignorant multitude, and 
to deprive them of their Bambino, would be to 
i}ake from them all faith and all hope. Poor 
indeed must that peasant be who cannot afford to 
burn a candle on Christinas Eve before the Virgin 
and the Holy Babe, to entreat their intercession 
on behalf of some poor sufferer, who with simple 
feith, will surely be benefited by their prayers. 

But leaving Ara Coeli and its famous Bambino, 
let us retrace our steps to St. Peter's, where at 
three a.m. may be heard the Pastoral Hymn repre- 
senting the hymn of the shepherds of Bethlehem* 
On our road we may, perhaps, meet the procession 
of the sacred cradle kept in Sta. Maria Maggiore, 
and which is almost as revered a relic as the Bam- 
bino of Ara Coeli ; but as we near St. Peter's we 
feel that we have left behind us the popular idols 
and the devout, though misguided worshippers, 
and are approaching the '* West End" of Rome, 
where the crowd is less, and consists of carriages 
rather than of foot-passengers, the greater part 
being strangers and sight-seers like ourselves. 
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This time we ascend the steps leading to Sfc^ 
Peter's direct, instead of the Scala Regia, as 
before; and thrusting aside the heavy leathern 
curtain which bars the door, we find ourselves 
within the great basilica. 

Who shall describe the impression of a first visit 
to this world-renowned edifice at such an hour! The 
solemn stillness of the night broken only by low 
distant strains coming you know not whence ; the 
darkness dispelled only by the moonbeams piercing 
through the high windows entirely destitute of 
stained glass ; the distant glimmering lamps 
round the apostle's tomb, and the massive silver 
incense-burners hanging before the swarthy image 
of the great apostle, waiting ever, with his hand 
raised, ready to bless the penitent. 

The few worshippers kneeling around the tomb 
bending in prayer before the statue, or stealing 
noiselessly through the aisles, which echo not 
their footsteps, might be shadows of the mighty 
dead returned at this holy season to re-visit the 
shrine where once they loved to worship, whilst 
the serpentine outline of the great twisted pillars 
of the gigantic baldacchino overshadowing the 
high altar beneath the dome, serve to render the 
scene still more weird and unreal. Add to this the 
soft and genial warmth, which, as I have mentioned 
elsewhere, is one of the natural characteristics of 
this noble building, doubly welcome after the coldy 
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clear, frosty night air without, and you feel — ^if you 
could only find a seat whereon to rest^ or any- 
thing to receive your wearied head sare the cold, 
glittering marble pavement— that here you could 
rest contented until day, filled with dreams of 
Eastern splendour and unreality. 

But wandering somewhat listlessly through the 
wide nave, you perceive lights within a side chapel, 
whence proceeds also the sound of chanting, and 
entering you find yourself suddenly in the midst of 
a blaze of light, surrounded by cardinals, bishops, 
priests, and curious strangers, all waiting to hear 
that fine Pastoral Hymn so much admired. But 
before that, there must be some monotonous chant- 
ing, and strange ceremonies of robing and un- 
robing a cardinal bishop, who sometimes sits to be 
dressed, and then kneels to have his mitre taken 
o£F and put on again. There is, doubtless, a deep 
mysterious meaning attached to these apparently 
trivial ceremonies, but they certainly have a some- 
what ridiculous effect in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
especially when the cardinal, who is the apparent 
object of all this solicitude, requiring so much 
dressing and undressing, helping on his knees and 
then up again, happens to be a corpulent, hale- 
looking man, quite capable of taking care of him- 
self. The music of the Pastoral Hymn is very 
fine, sweet, tender, and expressive, and if heard 
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at any other hour, would be listened to with delight, 
but three o'clock a.m. is decidedly a somnolent 
hoar, especially after a fatiguing day and night, 
80 that the close of the performance is welcomed, 
and departing with the haggard-looking crowd, we 
hasten back to our hotel, to snatch an hour's rest 
and a hasty breakfast before re burning to St. 
Peter's for the grand pontifical Mass on Christmas 
Day, which commences at eight o'clock, and in 
order to see which, it is necessary to be in your 
{>laces at seven. 

The Pastoral Hymn is sungin the choral chapel, 
where also Mass and vespers are performed daily, 
and in this chapel there is an organ, whereas there 
is none in the body of the church. Very few 
people attend the daily services, which are droned 
through by some bishop or cardinal with a few 
<5horisters, forming a great contrast to the grand 
ceremonies which so many thousands flock to 
witness. 

The ceremony of Christmas morning is hardly to 
be distinguished from that at Easter ; there is the 
same display of magnificent costumes, the same 
array of ambassadors, naval and military officers in 
uniform, ladies in black dresses and veils, and 
peasants from all parts in holiday dress, forming 
a strangely beautiful and gorgeously variegated 
picture. Then comes the same long procession of 
all the religious orders, in their rich robes of black. 
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white, grej^ brown^ violet, and scarlet, iEind the 
Pope, ia his comparativelj plain dress oi simple 
white^ on his chair, borne by tall footmen, with 
the glittering canopy carried over his head, tod 
iiie great fans of white peacock's feathers by his 
side, like some Eastern monarch of old, heralded 
by silver trumpets, and sarronnded by his guard 
of nobles, and the stalwart Swiss, with halbert in 
hand and hebnet on head^ in striped coats of black, 
yellow, and red, quaint but picturesque. Then 
follows the tedious ceremony of homage, and then 
the Grand Mass, at which the Pope himself 
officiates, the whole ceremony lasting till nearly 
noon, after which you may be sure the greater 
part of those present retire thoroughly wearied to 
their homes — ^for fatigue will dare to intrude^ in 
spite of the presence of Pope and cardinals and all 
the priests of Christendom ; and not even Pius IX. 
could abolish the necessity of sleep. 

Heavily falls the head on the pillow, and the 
overtaxed brain, so loaded with strange experiences 
in a strange city at this festive season, gladly 
suffers the wearied eyes to close, in order to wake up 
ready to take in more novelties later in the day, 
but not in Church ceremonies— of these sufl&cient 
has been seen to last for some time. The next 
thing to be tried is a Christmas dinner, so &r 
from England. What will it be like ? 

Seated at ike long table d^kdte witfa many of o«r 
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compatriots, we might almost hope for the turkey 
and tongue or chine, roast beef and plum pudding 
of Old England, but the conversation round the 
table reminds us that we are in Bome, and we feel 
almost disappointed when the carte before us an- 
nounces, in the midst of a great many queer and 
unknown dishes, the familiar rost-hif and plomb 
puddin; however, I am bound to say that both 
were tolerable, although not to be compared with 
home productions. Then there is turkey also ; 
but turkey devoid of stuffing and bread sauce is 
scarcely turkey ; but to make amends there is wild 
pig, with a curious sauce, of which the chief in- 
gredients seem to be raisins, the seeds of pine 
cones, and the little lupin beans, which are a 
favourite vegetable, and of which a legend is told 
to the effect that during the Flight into Egypt the 
fugitives, fearing pursuers, took shelter in a field 
of lupins, but the lupins trembled and shook, and 
well-nigh betrayed them to their enemies, where- 
upon the Virgin decreed that henceforth men 
should eat them and not be satisfied ; and, in 
truth, they are very light and unsatisfying diet. 

For other vegetables, we get stewed fennel-roots, 
artichokes, and fried potatoes ; then for game, 
woodcocks and ortolans, the latter tiny birds, sold 
on a stick ready to cook, with a thin slice of bacon 
and one of bread between each bird, and which I 
shrewdly suspect are often only sparrows, who, like 
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many wortliier characters, are more honoured 
after death than during life. These, with many 
more indescribable comestibles, composed our 
Ohristmas bill of fare, washed down by a flask of 
sweet Orvieto, Monte Fiascone, or other Italian 
wine, or the vin ordinaire of Some, which is a 
rough sort of claret, sound and wholesome. For 
dessert we get oranges, grapes, almonds, figs, 
pears ; but the fruit of Borne is neither so good 
nor so abundant as in other Italian cities. 

Thus ends Christmas Day in Rome. But it will 
probably interest many who help yearly to decorate 
our churches with holly and ivy, banners and 
crosses, texts and devices of various kinds, to know 
how these decorations are managed in the cele- 
brated city which claims to be the head of, and 
consequently an example to Western Christen- 
dom. My readers, therefore, will be disappointed 
to learn that the sole decorations of all the famous 
^Eoman churches consist of innumerable lighted 
candles on aU the altars, and in covering the pillars 
with crimson cloth or damask, edged at the upper 
und lower ends with gold tinsel. There are no 
evergreens, no texts, no crosses, no banners, no 
flowers even ; for, excepting on AU Souls' Day, I 
think I never saw fresh flowers in the Italian 
churches, although in many, some dirty faded 
artificial bouquets occupy vases on the altars. 
This is strange in such a land of flowers, but may 
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be accounted for by the indolence of the people, 
and the natural contempt entertained for that 
'which is abundant. The Pope, who, at that time, 
had a monopoly in candles, encouraged the oon- 
smnption of them by all means, and it is a most 
easy form of devotion to take up a candle from a 
heap laid ready, and sticlc it up alight in the re- 
ceptacle prepared for it, in honour of some saint, 
dropping a haiocco into the proper receptacle in 
payment. But it must be remembered I have 
been writing of the past. Everything now is 
greatly changed in Borne ; and whether any of the 
Christmas sights I have endeavoured to describe 
are now to be witnessed in their former splendour 
1 know not. 
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HOLT WEEK IN EOME. 

With the fall of the temporal power of the Pope, 
it may be reasonably supposed that much of the 
pomp of the Papacy has passed away for erer ; it 
may not therefore be uninteresting to those wha 
have never visited the famous city, first mistress 
of the temporal world and then of the spiritual, 
or who visit it now for the first time, to hear from 
an eye-witness something of those ceremonies 
which for centuries attracted thousands from all 
countries to the capital of Christendom during the 
week preceding Easter, but which are now shorn 
of their former splendour, the chief actor in them, 
having withdrawn from public life, being as hia 
zealons followers persist, a prisoner in the 
Yatican. 

Holy week in Bome ! Surely there is fascination 
in those four words. Can any read them without 
conjnring np visions of Pope, cardinals, bishops^ 
priests, monks, nuns, cross-bearers, vestments^ 
incense, silver trumpets, and all the pomp and 
ceremony whereby the Church of Rome enslaves so 
many hearts ? The love of spectacle is inherent 
in mankind, and the glitter and the glare o£ 
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this season of pageant^ attract not onlj the gaj 
and f riyolous, but also the serions and derout, at 
least for a time; but many earnest Roman 
Catholics hare assured me, that after they hare 
once seen the grand ceremonies of their religion, 
they prefer retiring to some quiet church for devo- 
tional purposes, leaving St. Peter's and the Sixtine 
chapel to strangers and heretics. 

The latter are by no means slow to avail them- 
selves of the feast provided for them, for they 
throng every church where any ceremony is to 
be seen ; some like deluded fish, hovering round 
the bait till they become entangled and fall an 
unresisting prey into the net spread for them by 
the great fisherman of the Vatican; others looking 
on, mere indifferent spectators ; some laughing, 
jeering, and behaving as though they despised 
everything sacred that is not in accordance with 
their own narrow views. Butthe latter class is small, 
for there are moments v^hen even the most callous 
must be affected by the grandeur of the spectacle, 
aided as it is by the vastness and majesty of the 
great Basilica, wherein thousands may congregate 
without inconvenience, and where man is dwarfed 
into nothingness beside the giant creations of 
human genius. 

The first view of St. Peter's by daylight is 
always disappointing to those whose eyes have 
been accustomed to the Gothic, but seeing it for 
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ihe first time, as I saw it, by the light of a bril- 
liant moon on Christmas Eve, there is something 
unearthly about it i/vhich can never be effaced 
from the memory. The splendid piazza, with its 
tall central obelisk, and fountains sending high 
their spray to catch the moonbeams, and to fall in 
a shower of silver; the magnificent colonnades 
banking the Basilica right and left, and enclosing 
ihe piazza, between whose double rows of pillars 
on the right drive the carriages of the cardinals 
to deposit their august occupants at the foot of the 
broad stairs leading to the Vatican and to the in- 
terior of the church, while those on the left con- 
<;eal the gloomy prisons of the Inquisition; the 
giant Basilica itself, its cross-crowned dome glit- 
tering in the moonlight, its portico in deepest 
shade; a few pigmies dotting the splendid flight 
of steps leading to the interior, climbing in bright- 
ness, to be lost in the deep gloom beyond — such 
was my first view of this famous pile, and the last 
was, if possible, more magical and unreal. Imagine 
the vast piazza I have described filled with car- 
riages of all sorts and sizes, and pedestrians innu- 
merable — a vast, surging multitude, patiently 
waiting in the dim twilight of Easter, while 
-against the dark sky the great Basilica, with its 
flanking colonnades, glimmers with countless stars 
of silver; every line of the vast building distinctly 
traced in twinkling lamps. Hark ! the clock 
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begins to strike, and suddenly, at the first stroke,, 
the cross on the dome blazes forth in golden 
splendour, and before the last stroke has sounded, 
the whole edifice is changed as bj magic from the^ 
silver twinkling stars into a bright and golden, 
glory, illumining the whole city, flashing across, 
the yellow Tiber, lighting up the angel on the top 
of the castle of St. Angelo, and making visible- 
the distant Pincian.* 

No wonder that an irrepressible shout of de-v 
light burst from the assembled multitude as they^ 
watched this wonderful and gorgeous display,^ 
which closed so appropriately the festivities of 
Easter— festivities which may be said to have com- 
menced on Palm Sunday, for although the week, 
called Holy Week is a strict fast, the ceremonies 
which formerly took place during that time were 
so various, and some of them so gorgeous, that thejr 
seemed to savour more of festivities than of peni- 
tential acts. 

But this was during the Pontificate of Pius the^ 
Minth. The illumination of St. Peter's is na^ 
longer to be seen, and many more of the Easter 
oei^monies which I purpose to describe have like- 

• The illumination of St. Peter's was an undertaking of con- 
siderable peril, and aooldents were so frequent that oriminala were^ 
generally employed in the work, who received for their services a- 
ftw pardon and the Papal absolution before undertaking the task. 
Ihey were lowered by ropes from the lantern in the dome»; 
with lights to apply at the given signal to the great cups of oil' 
afidtar which were used for the illumination. 
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-wise passed away^ as wqII as much which served ta 
render them pictnresqae, for with the Pope ahsent, 
the glitter of ambassadorial uniforms and the 
guivrdda nohile have likewise yanished. 

At the time of which I write, tickets to yiew the 
grand ceremonies were issued gratis to the consuls^ 
of all nations, who granted them to all respectable 
applicants. The tickets for ladies admitted them 
to raised seats erected for the occasion on tbe 
right and left of the high altar, which in St. 
Peter's is placed in the transept immediately under 
the dome. They specified that the bearer should 
be decently clad, with a veil or handkerchief on 
the head, and two taU Swiss guards jfere stationed 
tub the doors to inspect the dress of every ticket- 
holder, and even to feel the material, which if 
, they considered too coarse, the unlucky wearer was 
ruthlessly turned back. Moat ladies, therefore^ 
adopted a dress of black silk, with Spanish man* 
tilla or veil over the head, and in this they were 
safe. These rules applied to all the papal cere- 
monies, but we will now treat of them in order,, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. 

Having been passed by the Swiss guards, you 
were conducted to your seats by the Pope's cham- 
berlains, in their most becoming Spanish costume 
of black velvet, with full breeches, silk hose, shoes 
with rosettes, short cloaks, and ruflfs. Probably 
you would have to wait an hour, or even two^ 
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before the commencement of the ceremony, for it 
was necessary to be bright and early to secure a 
good place, but there was too much to attract the 
eye to allow of fatigue. A constant succession of 
princes, nobles, and foreign ambassadors in bril- 
liant uniforms and covered with decorations, car- 
-dinals in scarlet robes, with their gaily liveried 
footmen in attendance to unroll and spread out the 
long train ; bishops in their violet robes and fine 
lawn tunics trimmed with rich lace; monks — 
black, white, brown, and grey ; the stalwart Swiss 
guards in their parti-coloured dress and shining 
helmets, with halberds in their hands ; the gimrdia 
nobile, or the Pope's body-guard, consisting of 
Roman nobles, in their magnificent scarlet and gold 
Tiniform ; members of the diplomatic corps, officers 
from all countries in their various uniforms, and 
peasants from all parts of Italy in their difierent 
picturesque costumes, crossed and re-crossed each 
other perpetually, forming groups as rich and 
various in colour as the figures in a kaleidoscope. 
Presently two companies of soldiers, one Roman, 
one French (I am writing of the time of the 
Trench occupation of Rome), marched in, and 
took up their position in the nave, keeping a clear 
passage, and soon after the procession entered. 
The Pope was borne in on the Sedda Gestatoria, 
hoisted on the shoulders of eight tall footmen, 
;8urrounded by his body guard of nobles, and 
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followed by a long procession of cardinals, bishops, 
priests, and other functionaries. Among the car- 
dinals was one conspicuous by a light blue, or 
blue-grey dress instead of scarlet ; this we were 
told denoted that he was a monk as well as a car- 
dinal, and so wore the robes of his order. 

When the Pope reached the bronze statue of 
St. Peter he was lowered, and spent a few moments 
in prayer before it, as also before the tomb ; then 
he was borne to his throne in what we should call 
the chancel, behind the high altar, and the 
tedious ceremony of homage was gone through, 
cardinals kissing his hand, bishops his knee, and. 
inferior orders his slipper. Mass was then said, 
after which each of the assistants received a palm 
branch, previously blessed, and proceeded to carry 
them in procession round the church, chanting tha 
whole way, and stopping at every altar to pray. 
This procession of palms is picturesque, but not 
so striking as a similar one on Candlemas Day, 
described elsewhere, when lighted candles are 
borne instead of palms, some of them being of 
enormous size, and very gaily painted and orna- 
mented. 

Until I saw this procession of palms, I always 
supposed that the palms used were the green 
branches of the palm tree, but such is not the 
case ; they are indeed palm leaves, but they are 
artificially bleached, and plaited and twisted inta 
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mofit elaborate designs, sometimes also oma- 
mented with coloured leaves and flowers. They 
vary considerably in size as well as in the degree 
of ornamentation, those of the cardinals being 
very large and highly ornamented, but they 
decrease in size and beauty according to the rank 
of the bearer. Some of the inferior clergy carry 
green boughs of olive or box instead of palms, 
but whether this is done by design, or because 
palms are not obtainable by all, I could not ascer- 
tain.* 

The Monday and Tuesday following Palm Sun- 
day are rest days, there being no noteworthy 
ceremonies, but on Wednesday the celebrated 
Miserere services in the Sixtine chapel begin. 
These consist of a very monotonous chanting of 
the penitential psalms, at the end of each of which 
a light is extinguished on a cross raised over the 
altar till one only remains ; that is removed, and 
then commences the solemn Miser ere^ the music of 
which is most exquisite, sustained entirely by the 
voices of the Pope's choir, no instrumental music 
excepting the silver trumpets being permitted 
when the Pope is present; indeed, there is no 
organ, either in the Sixtine or St. Peter's, except- 
ing in the choral chapel of St. Peter's. 



* The branches of box used on this ocoftsion are reduced to 
ashes, which are kept for sprinkling on the heads of penitents on 
Ash Wednesday. 
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The most interesting day in the Holy Week is 
Thursday,' when, in addition to the Miserere, many 
peculiar ceremonies take place in St. Peter's. The 
first is the washing of the feet of thirteen poor 
priests by the Pope or one of his cardinals, in 
memory of the washing of the disciples' feet by 
our Saviour ; and the number is thirteen instead 
of twelve, in consequence, it is said, of an angel 
having seated himself among the twelve in the 
days of St. Gregory. The washing is a mere 
farce ; an attendant holds a basin under the foot 
of each of the priests, who are seated in a row, 
dressed entirely in white ; then the Pope pours a 
little water from a golden jug over the foot ; a 
cardinal follows, drops a towel on the wet place, 
and all is done. They are then conducted to a 
room where a handsome repast is prepared for 
them, the Pope and cardinals waiting upon 
them. The tables are very tastefully decorated 
with flowers, &c., the chief device being a lamb, 
' to represent the Paschal lamb. 

Just as the evening twilight begins, a sin- 
gular procession is seen winding its way through 
St. Peter's. It consists of persons of both sexes, 
bare-footed, dressed in sack-cloth, covering their 
heads and faces, with only two slits for the eyes. 
'This strange cortege, preceded by a cross-bearer 
and a few priests, moves slowly up one of the aisles 
.and halts before a confessional, in which sits the 
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Grand Penitentiary with a long wand in his 
hand. Each individual kneels in turn before 
him, and is gently tonched on the head with the 
wand; then the procession passes on in solemn 
silence, and is lost to sight amidst the shadows of 
advancing night. These are criminals of the 
worst class, to whom absolution is given in this^ 
strange form on this day only. 

About the same time another procession of a 
widely different character enters St. Peter's, and 
proceeds up the nave to the tomb of the apostle^ 
This consists of cardinals, bishops, and atten* 
dants^ bearing vases filled with wine and water 
wherewith to wash the high altar. After a few 
prayers a priest removes the ornaments from tha 
altar, and then the bearers of the vases ascend tha 
steps and pour the contents over the altar, after 
which each individual in the procession ascends 
in turn, and with a little wooden mop with which 
each is provided (and which is made something 
like those formerly sold by buy-a-broom girls), 
they scatter the mingled water and wine over the 
altar and retire. 

After this a priest ascends to a balcony in the 
dome, and from thence displays to a kneeling and 
adoring multitude the sacred relics, consisting of 
a piece of the true cross, one of the nails, the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica, bearing the impress- 
of the sacred face of Jesus, and many more, and 
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this concludes the curious ceremonies of the day. 
Quaint as they are, they leave a lasting impres- 
sion on the mind, partly from their novelty, and 
partly from the vivid contrast they present. 

Passing from the brilliant sala where Pope and 
cardinals condescend to wash feet already washed 
and to minister to those who do not need it, to the 
dimly-lighted Basilica to see the bare-footed peni- 
tents, too sinful for ordinary confession and absolu- 
tion, steal along to ease their burdened consciences 
by passing for a moment under the rod of the Grand 
Penitentiary. Then again turning to witness the 
pageant of washing the altar, and to see the 
adoration paid to reJics, which certainly cannot in 
all cases be authenticated, one feels as though one 
must be dreaming, and in that dream, had gone 
back some centuries, and were witnessing the 
ceremonies and sharing in the superstitions of the 
Dark Ages. 

With the exception of the last and most solemn 
of the Misereres, and a great number of Masses in 
all the churches. Good Friday is quiet and sombre j 
but sermons, which are not frequent in the Eoman 
Church, abound on that day. We went to hear 
one in a small church near; it was the Three 
Hours' Meditation on the Passion. On the altar 
were placed three immense crosses with life-sized 
figures upon them. At the foot of the central one 

VOL. II. L 
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stood the Yirgin-mother^ dressed in pale blue 
calico^ with a lace pocket-haudkercliief in her 
hand, a tinsel crown on her head, and a sword 
through her breast. At some distance, towards 
the centre of the church, was a pulpit, or rather 
platform, carpeted, and with a chair, upon which 
sat a youthful priest ; and immediately opposite 
another platform, filled with musicians, with 
yiolins, violoncellos, flutes, and ^^all kinds of 
music.*' The performers were all dressed in ordi- 
nary and decidedly shabby costumes, and the 
leader, as in concerts, stood before them, baton in 
hand. 

The priest commenced a most impassioned dis- 
course, walking up and down the platform, now 
kneeling to the crosses, now gesticulating vio- 
lently, until, apparently exhausted, he resumed 
his seat. Then the musicians commenced a selec- 
tion of very pretty, but to my ears, anything but 
solemn music, although perhaps the incongruity 
of a band in fustian, and with violins in a church, 
rath^ prejudiced me against the performance; 
but as the old masters paint their angels with 
violins, this is undoubtedly considered a sacred 
instrument. After about a quarter of an hour 
devoted to music, the preacher began again, and 
this alternate preaching and practising lasted 
three hours. 

Early on Saturday morning there is a baptism 
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of Turks and Jews at the Baptistery of St^ John* 
Lateran, in the marble font of which tradition, 
says Constantino was baptized. The Turks may^ 
be numbered by the figure 0, and the Jews, I am^ 
told, are represented year after year by the same> 
venerable Israelite, who we may hope will turn out 
to be the veritable " Wandering Jew,*' lest when^ 
he dies this interesting ceremony should have to' 
be abandoned. 

But during the whole of this week there is a 
strange sight to be seen at the Pilgrims' Hospital, 
for which tickets are necessary. Hundreds of 
pilgrims flock to Bome from all parts of Italy 
during Holy Week to take part in the cere- 
monies, and to receive the Pope's blessing. 
Weary and footsore, they are received at the 
pilgrims' Hospital, and every evening the feet of 
the new arrivals are washed by the ladies and 
gentlemen of Eome, who form themselves into a 
society for the purpose, a certain number attend- 
ing at the hospital every evening, and performing 
this act of humiliation as a penance. This wash- 
ing is a very different aflEair from that at St. 
Peter's, for the pilgrims' feet are really dirty, and 
some of the ladies, notwithstanding the merito- 
riousness of the act, cannot conceal their disgust 
at the task. 

The women are seated on benches, in a kind of 
crypt^ with a tub for each, and there are taps o£ 
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cold and liot water to each tub; then the lady 
washers, who are all dressed alike, in crimson 
aprons covering the whole dress, kneel down, and 
YHith soap and flannel, each thoroughly cleanses 
the feet of one pilgrim, afterwards drying them 
with a towel, and frequently kissing them. A 
priest meanwhile standing at a desk, reads and 
re-reads aloud the story of the washing of the 
disciples' feet by the Saviour. 

The washing over, each lady gives her arm to 
the pilgrim she has washed, and leads her to a 
long room where supper is provided. For each a 
plate of salad and a small fish, a roU of bread 
and a very small bottle of wine ; another batch 
meanwhile being conducted to the lavatory. When 
all the pilgrims are washed, grace is said, and 
supper commences, which not being very abundant, 
in consequence of the Lenten fast, is quickly over ; 
the ladies stand behind during supper, and when 
it is finished, conduct their charges to the dormi- 
tory, not leaving them until they have seen them 
comfortably in bed. The men, meanwhile, are 
similarly washed and cared for by the gentlemen, 
but the sexes are kept entirely separate, not even 
supping together. 

It is a most singular sight to see these poor old 
pilgrims, who have travelled hundreds of miles, 
perhaps, to visit some favourite shrine, thus cared 
for and waited upon by princes and princesses^ 
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The ex-Queen of Naples belonged to this society, 
as well as almost all the nobility of Rome, and the 
jewels flashing upon neck, arm, and hand, were in 
singular contrast with the garb and attitude of 
humiliation. 

Thoroughly wearied with the round of religious 
sights during this exciting week, we retired to rest 
on Saturday night, and slept soundly, to be roused 
at daybreak by a salvo of artillery from the Castle 
of St. Angelo, followed by the clanging of bells, 
trampling of horses, drums, bugles, trumpets, and 
a confused murmur of human voices. We start 
up, believing at first that Garibaldi or Victor Em- 
manuel must be at the gates, but suddenly re- 
member that it is Easter Day, and that the hubbub 
is not caused by tumult; but by rejoicing; and so 
hasten to dress and snatch a hurried breakfast, in 
order to be at St. Peter's in time for the ceremony, 
or rather in time to get a seat for it. But the day 
I would describe was not at all what you expect 
Easter Day in Eome to be. The sirocco was blow- 
ing, and bringing with it a miserable, drifting, 
misty rain, hot and depressing ; the soldiers, as 
they passed under the windows, all had their great 
coats on, and the very tails of the horses drooped 
despondingly. The splendid liveried footmen, 
dangling behind the gay carriages of the cardinals, 
held an umbrella to protect their finery, or cast 
wistful glances at the sacred red umbrella of their 
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jnaster, carried inyariably on the top of a cardi- 
nal's carriage, but only opened when his Eminence 
deigns to descend and take a walk^ when it is held 
over his head by one of the footmen. Added to 
the depressing influences of the weather, the Pope 
was ill, and it was rumoured would not be able to 
take part in the solemn fanctions of the day. So 
as there was no carriage to be had, we determined 
to forfeit our tickets, don our waterproofs, walk 
leisurely to St. Peter's, and mingle with the crowd 
in the nave. When we arrived the soldiers were 
already drawn up awaiting the procession, and the 
people thronged the doors in eager expectation. 

It still seemed doubtful whether the Pope would 
be present, but at last the silver trumpets were 
heard announcing his approach, and he was borne 
in as on Palm Sunday, excepting that he wore the 
tiara instead of the plain white mitre, whilst a 
crimson canopy was carried over his head, and the 
two immense oriental fans of white peacock's 
feathers were borne beside him ; the dresses, too, 
of all the attendants were richer. He looked pale 
and old, and his eyes were shut as he gave his 
blessing right and left. This, I believe, was hia 
usual custom, some said because the motion of ttie 
chair made him giddy, but the superstitious 
affirmed that it was because he knew himself to 
be possessed of the evil eye, and so avoided cast* 
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ing it npon those he blessed. A strange snper- 
stition, truly, this^ yet one almost nniyersal among 
the Romans, and not by any means confined to 
the lower orders. It seems incredible that people 
looking upon the Pope as God's vicegerent on 
earth, could yet credit him with one of the devil's 
attributes ; yet so it was, for even the most devout, 
when kneeling to receive the blessing of Pius the 
Ninth, would secretly make horns to avert the evil 
influence. 

On this occasion. Mass was sung by a cardinal 
priest instead of the Pope, and the voice of the 
latter was sadly missed, for it exceeded that of all 
the cardinals in power and sweetness, and the 
ceremony which, of all others, used to be looked 
forward to by visitors to Rome, namely, the bless- 
ing of the assembled multitude and of the whole 
world from the balcony over the portico of St. 
Peter's, and which always succeeded the Papal 
Mass on Easter Day, was this year (1864) omitted, 
and given inside the church instead. The Pope 
was borne to the centre of the nave, the troops 
and most of the people kneeling around him, and 
there, rising in his chair, he stretched out his 
hand, uttered a word or two and then fell back 
exhausted, covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears. Three times he rose, and essayed 
in vain to give the blessing, but at last, by a great 
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efBort, succeeded in pronomicmg the solemn words 
of the benediction^ and was carried, half fainting, 
from the church. 

This exhibition of weakness in the venerable 
pontifE was inexpressibly affecting, and few who 
witnessed it could have believed that he would 
have survived so many years, with life and energy 
to preside over an (Ecumenical Council, and to 
demand, successfully, to be declared infallible. So 
general at that time was the feeling, that he could 
not long survive, that discussions as to his probable 
successor were loud and frequent, and we were 
urged to remain a little longer in order to witness 
a Pope's funeral, and the election of a new 
pontiff. We did remain a week in order to 
see the illumination of St. Peter's, that grand 
sight which no visitor to Eome would wil- 
lingly miss, and which was delayed on account 
of the rain, and the Girandola, or exhibition 
of fireworks, which took place in the Piazza 
del Popolo the day after the illumination ; but as 
during that time the Pope grew better instead of 
worse, and we had even seen him taking an airing 
in his shabby old coach, with its four long-tailed 
horses, we thought it useless to await his decease, 
and so bade adieu to Eome, and turned our faces 
towards Naples. 

The railway journey from Rome to Naples takes 
the traveller through varied scenery ; the first part 
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leads across the Campagna, along the Via Appia, 
with its tombs and giant aqueducts, grandly 
beautiful even in ruins ; after which we come to 
hills crowned with monasteries and picturesque 
towers, one of which, that at Segni, will attract 
special attention, not only from its height and 
commanding position, but because, from some 
cause, probably an earthquake, it has become 
cracked from top to bottom. It seems surprising 
that it should stand, with such a great gaping 
rent; the masonry must have been very firm 
originally, and apparently of mediaeval date, al- 
though numberless ruins, both there and all along 
the route, carry you back to Roman and even Etrus- 
can times. The vineyards and oliveyards probably 
occupy the sites of those which supplied wine and 
oil to Rome under the emperors, but the olives 
vcannot compare with the great grove near Tivoli, 
nor with many near Bordighera and Mentone. 

The point of the journey which will strike the 
traveller as at once the most picturesque and in- 
teresting, is the station of San Germane, from 
which may be seen the gigantic monastery of 
Monte Casino, standing on the brink of a pre- 
cipitous mountain to the left. 

This famous monastery, now an educational 
establishment, was founded by St. Benedict, a.d. 
528, and has been added to from time to time till 
it resembles a town as seen from below. The 
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monks are said to be most hospitable, and the- 
monastery is well worthy of a visit, not only oa 
acconnt of its celebrity and the beanty of its 
situation, bat also in order to inspect th^ numerous 
and finely-executed manuscripts in the gigantic 
library, for which it is famous ; but the ascent is 
long and tedious, although the road is excellent, 
and I think ladies are not admitted to the convent, 
although they are allowed to see the church and 
library. 

The view of the monastery and the surrounding 
country from the railway station at San Germano, 
is very fine, the colouring of the rocky precipitous 
height, surmounted by the long walls of the con- 
vent, with the great dome of the church rising 
from the centre, forms a most artistic study, whilst 
on a separate and less lofty hill on the right, stands : 
a fine old fortress, with a square keep, its grey 
walls with tall towers at intervals extending down 
the hill-side almost to the modern town of San 
Oermano, which lies in the plain embosomed in 
woods, a very handsome avenue of trees leading to- 
it from the station, from which it appears a place 
of considerable importance, with a very striking- 
looking church. 

Before reaching San Germano we pass anotiber 
spdt of interest, Aquino, the birthplace of St- 
Thomas Aquinas, now adding to the land- 
scape as a ruin, crowning a hill top near 
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'fiocGasecca. Hill fortresses are numerons all 
along the road ; they are not like the hill villages- 
6f Liguria^ but consist mostly of tall squarer 
towers, with snrrounding walls almost close 
to them. At Maddaloni, about twenty miles^ 
from Naples, there is a very singular group 
of buildings, first a tall round tower, somewhat 
reeembling those in Ireland, which have given rise 
to so much controversy, surrounded by ruined 
walls of no great height ; then on a small emi- 
nence adjoining, two comparatively short square 
towers, one much larger than the other, apparently 
connected by walls or ruined buildings ; and on a 
separate and much higher hill to the right, a tall 
square tower of the ordinary type, also surrounded 
by ruined walls encompassing it closely. We 
therefore see at a glance three different archi- 
tectural types which would seem to belong to 
various times and builders. At Cancello, still 
nearer to Naples, is another ancient fortress on a 
hill, but here all the towers are square and 
stunted. 

Of course, as you near Naples, Vesuvius becomes 
the great object of interest, but the first view of 
this famous volcano is obtained at a distance of 
nearly fifty miles, hazy and purple as seen through 
a grove of olives, but with the unmistakable 
smoke-wreath issuing from the summit, clearly 
seen against the cloudless sky. Altogether I think 
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this — ^the first — ^is the most charming view of the 
mountain. 

The railway takes yon past Capua, so well known 
as a pleasure city of old, but of which you see 
little in passing, and Caserta, where there is a 
splendid modem palace; after passing which 
you soon find yourself in Naples, which certainly 
does not show to advantage from the railway 
entrance. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

NAPLES, BAI^, POMPEII AND SOEEENTO. 

** See Naples and die,*' says the vain-glorious 
Italian, meaning, of course, that, having seen 
that, there remains nothing on earth worth seeing. 
Alas ! that the words should bear a truer and 
sadder interpretation, for many a stranger^ 
hasting to see that lovely city in all the pride of 
health and strength, has found therein a grave. 
Malaria fever, the scourge of Rome, prevails to 
an equal extent in Naples ; sometimes brought by 
visitors from Rome, but more frequently caused 
by careless exposure to the sun, and sudden chiUs 
in the shade. 

But surely this cannot be Naples, the world- 
renowned for beauty, with long, squalid, dirty 
streets, swept by a blast so keen and piercing that 
an east wind in March by the seaside in England 
would seem but a gentle zephyr in comparison ! 
And that low, uninteresting-looking mountain on 
the left, covered with snow, the faintest perceptible 
smoke-wreath issuing from its summit, cannot 
surely be Vesuvius, the destroyer of cities, the 
fiery king, magnificent and awful in his wrath ! A 
striking commentary this upon the romantic de- 
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scriptions of travellers, showing how much beauty 
depends upon outward circumstances. Doubtless^ 
under the charm of a calm, bright, summer moon, 
all these objects would have been idealized and 
beautified, and we should have been ready to affirm 
that there never could be a more lovely city than 
Kaples, nor a more picturesque mountain thaa 
Vesuvius. As it was, by dint of clinging to the 
walls and lamp-posts at every accession of fury in* 
the blast, we succeeded in reaching our hotel 
without loss of limb or attire, and were right glad 
to find our companions seated by a fire, in the 
middle of April, which would have done credit to 
Christmas at home. 

Greatly as the unexpected cold marred our 
pleasure, we yet found much that was beautiful 
and much that was interesting in Naples. The 
Castle of St. Elmo, looking down proudly upon the 
city from its rocky height, and the Castel del Ova,* 
jutting into the sea, just at the point where the 
Chiaja, or, as we should term it, the esplanade, 

* Castel del Ova, or the Egg. The following oarioos legend of 
the origin of this Castle and of Naples is fonnd in a note to Soott's 
" Lay of the Last Minstrel." After giving an acconnt of how Virgil 
became a necromancer, which is most amusing, the legend runs 
thus : — " Virgil, who was a person of gallantry, had, it seemcr, 
carried ofE the daughter of a certain Soldan, and was anxious to 
secure his prize. *Than he thought in his mynde howe he 
myghte mareye her, and thought in his mynde to fonnde in the 
middes of the see a fayer towne, with great landes belongynge 
to it ; and so he dyd by his cunnynge, and called it Napells. And 
the fkndacyon of it was of egges, and in that towne of Napella 
iie made a tower with iiii comers, and in the toppe be s«t aa 
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ijommences, are both strikingly picturesque 
objects; and the Chiaja itself, with its woody 
walks stretching on by the side of the noble bay 
to the Giardini Reale, must be a lovely promenade 
in fine weather. The churches, after those of 
Borne, seemed poor, but some of the public build- 
ings are fine, and the two well-known statues of 
Castor and Pollux, form striking objects at the 
entrance to the palace. The museum is, perhaps, 
the most interesting in Europe, containing as it 
does so many relics of the arts and civilization of 
the seven-hilled city, when mistress of the world. 
Two of the finest groups of statuary, known as 
the Toro Farnese and the Hercules, both brought 
from the baths of Caracalla in Eome, are there ; 
while other rooms are full of Venuses, Mercuries, 
Jupiters, Minervas, and Dianas — among which 
last may be particularly noted the giant statue 
with many breasts, said to be the great Diana of 
the Ephesians — Roman emperors and empresses, 
heroes, orators, philosophers, &c., enough to stock 
aU the museums in Europe, all in various stages of 

appell upon an yron yarde, and no man cnlde pnlle away that 
Appell without he brake it ; and throughe that yron sett he a 
bolte, and in that bolte set he a egg. And he henge the apell 
by the stanke upon a cheyne, and so hangeth it styll. And when 
the egg styrrethi so shulde the towne of Napells quake ; and 
when the egg brake then shulde the towne of Napells sinke.' This 
seems to have been an article of current belief during the Middle 
Ages, as appears from the statutes of the order du Saint JBsprit, 
instituted in 1352. A chapter of the knights is appointed to be 
held annually at the Castle of the Enchanted ^gg, near the 
Grotto of YirgiV* — Montfau9on. 
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decay, and showing different grades of art. The* 
most interesting portion of the museum is that 
devoted to the relics from Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, — statues, altars, frescoes, wonderfully 
fresh in colour, and more strange still, the food of" 
the ill-fated inhabitants just as it was prepared 
for consumption when the sudden and terrible 
calamity overtook them, may be seen there. Black 
and calcined bread from the oven, wheat, beans^ 
peas, and even ducks ready for the spit. Formerly 
everything found in the buried cities was sent to 
the museum in Naples, but now there is a separate- 
collection in Pompeii, where all recently discovered 
relics are placed. It is worthy of remark, by the 
way, that in this latter museum may be seen 
many of the unfortunate inhabitants, restored 
by a process whereby the attitude at the time 
of death, and even the folds and texture of 
the clothes worn, can be seen. Of course, the 
body became calcined by the heat of the accumu- 
lating ashes, and when found a hollow in the soft 
soil, and a few charred bones, alone revealed the 
spot where the victim fell. One of the excavators- 
suggested that by filling these hollows with cement 
or plaster of Paris the body might be re-moulded 
and the results of the experiment are seen in the 
ghastly-looking groups in the museum; the re- 
production is so far perfect that even the fingers 
bear again the rings worn in life on that terrible- 
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day, but the spectacle of these charred human 
remains is sad and revolting. 

Comparatively few visit the sister city of Hercu- 
laneum, for the fact that Portici is built over a 
part of it, and that it was destroyed by lava in- 
stead of ashes render it more difficult to excavate, 
and it can only be examined by torchlight ; but 
is, perhaps, for that very reason more interesting 
to some people. 

Next to Pompeii, one of the most interesting 
excursions from Naples is that to Baise — a lovely 
drive through the Grotto of Pausilippo, over 
which stands the tomb of Virgil, gracefully 
festooned with ferns and creeping plants ; past 
precipitous and beautifully variegated rocks, over 
which trails the gigantic ice-plant with its 
sparkling foliage and great pink cups of 
blossom, at their base the large, awkward-looking 
prickly-pear mingles its grotesque form with 
blossoming almonds and oranges, and the silvery- 
grey green foliage of straggling olives, whilst the 
tall, upright stone pine spreads its massive shade 
over all. On again over a flat, volcanic-looking 
region, one high hill, the Monte Nuovo on the 
right, thrown up, it is said, in one night long ago 
by an earthquake during an eruption of Solfotara. 
A weird, uncanny region, smelling horribly of 
sulphur, and containing very hot sulphur baths. 

VOL. II. M 
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Here, too, is the famous Dog's Grotto, outside of 
wliich a poor, patient dog is kept to minister to 
the curiosity of travellers who wish to see an 
illustration of the well-known fact that deleterious 
gases, such as carbonic acid, are heavier than 
oxygen, and therefore remain at the bottom of 
wells and caverns, in the case of this cave rising 
sufficiently high to stupify and in time to kill a dog, 
whilst a man is unaffected by ifc. The dog kept 
outside this grotto is sent in, and becomes again and 
again stupified, but is soon restored when drawn 
out. Poor beast, he knows his appointed role, 
and looked up at us so piteously, and with such 
earnest pleading in his eyes, that we could not 
have the heart to send him in, in order to witness 
his apparent death, and so, to the intense disgnst 
of his goardian^ declined the exhibition. 

On again to the baths of Nero, which are caves 
of vapour forming a natural Turkish bath, into 
which you are led till the heat becomes insupport- 
able, and then a man, almost nude, takes a bucket 
of water, in which he places some eggs, and runs 
with them through the remainder of the hot air 
chambers, assuring you that the eggs will be 
cooked as he runs. This I am bound to say is not 
strictly correct, although they certainly are more 
than half done, and the bearer's skin is reeking 
with moisture and shines like ivory. Further on 
you are shown Lake Locrinus, Lake Avemus, the 
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Elysian fields, and the grotto of the Sybil, into 
which you mnst be carried by men who wade 
throngh the water with you, and when there you 
do not find much to repay you for the unpleasant- 
ness of the approach. A little beyond, the ruins 
of various temples and of the Villa of Csssar, 
ijhrough which the waves now flow, lapping the 
ground whereon once proudly walked the monarch 
of the world, show how highly the great ones of 
the palmy days of Eome esteemed the now for- 
saken Baiee ; while the monster piscina mirahilis^ 
almost a palace in size and splendour, proves in its 
ruins, how careful they were to secure an ample 
«upply of the first necessary of life. 

Exquisitely beautiful is the view over the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, the islands of Capri, 
Ischia, and Procida in the distance, recalling 
scenes of romance, of crime, and of sin, unparal- 
leled in the world's history. Alas ! romance is 
dead now, for who can dream of poetry in a land 
where multitudes of beggars, in various degrees 
of loathsomeness, dog your every footstep with 
importunate cries ? The name of brigand sounds 
romantic, but let the name become reality and 
romance vanishes. The people of Southern Italy 
seem born brigands, and look upon brigandage as 
rather a gentlemanly pursuit — ^very different are 
they from their grave, thoughtful brethren of the 
north. They form the element of national discord. 
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the Irish of Italy ; qnick^ gay, careless, noisy, and 
impnlsiye ; but vindictive, cruel, discontented, in- 
dolent, a people always ready to give trouble to 
their rulers, but never likely to improve their own 
condition. As an illustration of their character I 
would record that at BaisB we seated ourselves on 
some grass by the roadside to rest and refresh our- 
selves, and were immediately assailed by an old 
woman from a neighbouring hut, who demanded 
payment for the use of her grov/ndy a request which 
of course we resisted, thus drawing down upon us 
a volley of abuse to which Italian lips alone could 
have given utterance. 

Our road back to Naples took us to Pozzuoli, 
the ancient Puteoli, sacred from the footsteps of 
St. Paul. Did the apostle, during his stay of seven 
days, gaze as we gazed, with wonder upon those 
beautiful pillars of the Temple of Serapis, so re- 
markable from the three rings at different heights 
and of varying width on the colunms, upon which 
the water marks, and excoriations of marine ani- 
mals show, that they have been submerged three 
several times for differing periods. The water 
now stands even with the base of the pillars — how 
was it in the days of St. Paul? Was the temple 
standing in all its pristine beauty, or had earth- 
quakes shattered its glories, and did the columns 
rest half under water for the first, second, or third 
time P And did the apostle take them as a text for 
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a sermon upon the instability of all human ^works, 
and the utter inability of the gods set up in these 
gorgeous temples, to save themselves or their 
worshippers from destruction? Did he climb as 
we did, the sides of the extinct volcano called 
Solfotara, once more dreaded than Vesuvius, but 
now looked upon as extinct, and read therefrom a 
homily upon the power of God in subduing and 
directing the forces of nature? Truly |this moun- 
tain, although little talked of, is most interesting. 
The ascent is neither laborious nor dangerous, and 
yet in making it you obtain a better knowledge 
of the nature of a volcano than could be gained by 
any examination of one in a state of activity ; for 
you can walk across the ancient crater, can see 
and examine the scorise and disintegrated lava 
forming the white earth beneath your feet, can 
witness nature's gradual work of renovation, in 
<5lothing with verdure places wasted and made 
desolate by great calamities, for here, where even 
the kicking aside of a stone will cause a slight sul- 
phurous smoke to ascend, where the ground is still 
hot beneath the feet, and sounds hollow to the 
tread as an empty vessel, yet, in patches, many 
plants which thrive in heat grow abundantly— 
■coarse grass, here and there, low stunted shrubs, 
broom, heaths, mare's tails, &c. The appearance 
of this ancient crater is that of a circular desert 
plain, surrounded by a low wall, reminding one on 
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a large scale of the lime heaps prepared by masons^ 
and resembling them, too^ in the smoke which rises 
from all points on disturbing the surface ever sa 
slightly. Although supposed to be extinct, as 
centuries have elapsed since the last eruption, it 
is still so hot in one part, that a faggot of wood, 
carried by the guides for the purpose, blazes up 
with great fury when placed there, as though 
blown by a forge, and judging from its present 
state I should never be surprised to hear that it 
had broken out again during some unusually long 
period of quiescence of Vesuvius. 

Certainly the whole of this region is highly 
volcanic, and the smell of sulphur is anything but 
agreeable, for my clothes retained the scent as of 
rotten eggs for days after. The changes, too, in 
the coast line seem greater than elsewhere, aa 
seen by Csesar^s Villa, now almost destroyed by the^ 
sea, although formerly at some distance from it, 
whilst on the opposite side it has receded in the 
same proportion, for at Pompeii, which is now a 
long way from the coast, you are shown a water- 
gate with the marks made by the boats on the 
shelving beach, from which it would now be im« 
possible to reach the sea. 

It was drawing towards evening when we again 
came in sight of Naples, after a long and fatiguing 
but most interesting day. We had returned by 
the Strada Nuova, and the air was so cold that 
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our hands and feet were well-nigh frozen, when 
suddenly, on the brow of a hill, burst upon us that 
wonderful view which poets have sung, and artists 
have painted for ages, and which yet defies the art 
of poet or painter, because it is lovely beyond de- 
scription : one of the few 'perfect scenes of earth. 
Cold, hunger, and fatigue vanished at the sight, 
and we no longer wondered at the Italian proverb, 
"See Naples and die,'^ for it is indeed a view to 
be seen once, and to be for ever afterwards fixed 
indelibly on the memory. The broad bay with its 
calm, blue, sunny waters ; glancing, snow white 
sails, and picturesque islands ; the oriental-look- 
ing city, with its flat-roofed houses mingled with 
palms, olives, cypresses, and stone pines ; the 
Castle of St. Elmo on the heights, and the Castel 
del Ova standing almost in the sea ; all idealized 
and beautified by the enchantment of distance ; 
Vesuvius in his snowy mantle, with the thin, 
smoke-wreath on his brow ; the finely-tinted rocks, 
hemming in the city on the north, and the long 
imdulating coast line, stretching away* to Sorrento, 
and melting in the dim, grey distance beyond, 
combine to form a picture, especially when seen 
in the glow of an Italian sunset, which words 
can never portray. 

The cold continued so great that we shortened 
our stay in Naples, and saw but little of the 
life of the people, for even the lazzaroni were 
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glad to find shelter, instead of lying half 
naked, basking in the sun, eating maccaroni or 
water melons, as depicted by artists ; and the 
tarantella conld scarcely be danced, when the 
spiders took care to remain in their snng corners 
waiting for snmmer ; nevertheless we had time to 
admire the lovely coral ornaments manufactured 
here. The coral is of all shades, from the colour 
of a bush-rose to that of a peony, and it is marvel- 
lously wrought into delicate flowers, fruits, and in- 
sects, and formed into tiaras, brooches, bracelets, 
and other ornaments. It is very dear, but every- 
one wears a bit, generally a small tooth-shaped 
morael, esteemed a sovereign charm against the 
evil eye. 

I must not omit to say that when we returned 
to Naples after a fortnight's sojourn at Sorrento, 
we quite understood what heat meant, for the 
streets were scorching, not being built so narrow 
as in most Italian cities, and consequently being 
devoid of shelter. 

From Naples, a pleasant railway journey of 
about an hour takes you to Pompeii, passing on the 
way Herculaneum, Portici and Torre del Greco, 
which latter has been so often shaken and par- 
tially destroyed by earthquakes and eruptions of 
the great mountain, towards which the rail carries 
you nearer and nearer, as to giye rise to the 
proverb, "Naples sins, and Torre del Greco pays.'' 
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It is strange to see how inured to danger people 
become by living constantly in it. Everywhere 
white villas and clustering villages dot the surface 
of the mountain, even apparently to within a short 
distance of the crater, and people live in them 
from year to year, and tend their oliveyards and 
vineyards as calmly as though they had never heard 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Should an erup- 
tion occur, the internal rumblings and other signs 
announce its approach, and they watch anxiously 
to see which way the lava stream will flow. If in 
the direction of their houses they pack up their 
valuables and depart ; if not, they retire calmly to 
rest, content to watch its progress philosophically 
from day to day. 

Of Pompeii I will say but little, it has been 
described so often and so well, that it must be 
familiar to most people ; but it is only fair to the 
present Government of Italy to say that the ar- 
rangements for seeing the city are admirable. A 
charge of two francs a head is made, and for that 
a guide conducts each party through the city, 
pointing out and explaining every object of note. 
It is quite a novel sensation to walk through a 
city without inhabitants, street after street roof- 
less and desolate, and to note the mode of life, 
style of house architecture, and progress made in 
the arts at so remote a period. One singular 
arrangement which I do not remember to have 
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seen specially pointed out by trayellers is the 
peculiar stepping stones placed across the streets 
at intervals in various parts of the city. The side 
walks are very high^ and at convenient distances 
oblong blocks of stones of the same height are 
fixed across the roadway^ so that pedestrians 
might pass from side to side without descending 
into the dirty road ; and these stones are so ar* 
ranged as to allow the wheels of chariots to pass 
between them^ the horses being placed even with 
the wheels, and kept the right distance apart by 
a joke passing over their shoulders as in the 
Biga in the Vatican. The marks of wheels are 
still distinctly seen between the stepping stones, 
but it seems hard to imagine that anybody could 
have ridden with comfort in chariots in those 
days, for the road is paved with blocks of stone of 
great size, and very irregular, so that the jolting 
must have been terrible, and no spring could have 
stood the strain. This sort of paving seems to 
have been universal in old Eoman cities, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, and may still be seen and 
felt on the Via Appia, and traces of it are to be 
found even in England. 

The excavations of Pompeii are continued with 
zeal and care, and each year adds considerably to 
the treasures of the museum. At one time it was 
thought that the part which remained unexcavated 
had been occupied by the plehs and would scarcely 
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pay for excavation, but this theory has not been 
found correct, for statues and frescoes of great 
beauty are frequently fonnd there, some of the 
latter being wonderfully bright and perfect. One 
which had just been uncovered at the time of our 
last visit was supposed to have been the house of 
a fishmonger, the frescoes representing aU kinds 
of fishes swimming about among rocks and sea 
weed in a wonderfully natural manner, the colours 
as fresh as though done last year. 

The best place from which to visit Pompeii ia 
Castellamare, the ancient StabisB, where you may 
hire a small pony carriage to take you there and 
back and wait your pleasure for a very small 
sum. Castellamare is also a much more healthy 
and agreeable place of residence than Naples. The 
Quississana Hotel is much praised, and there is a 
pension, most romantically situated, kept by two 
English ladies, which is also much frequented. 
The latter was formerly a convent, and is an im- 
mense rambling house, said to be haunted ; but 
the situation is lovely, perched high up on a hUl 
overlooking the sea, and with a splendid view of 
all the plain between Naples and Castellamare, 
its numerous villages looking in the distance like 
so many flocks of sheep, and the great moxmtain 
as a background. All round rise many more 
apparently volcanic hills, clothed with trees and 
verdure, but looking as though some day they too 
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might become actiye yolcanoes. It was at Stabise 
that Pliny the elder lost his life during the 
great eruption which destroyed Hercolaneum and 
Pompeii; and that fact would make a visit to 
Castellamare during a great eruption rather a nerve- 
trying time. During our sojourn in 1880, there was 
a semi-eruption, and from our windows at night 
we could see the stream of molten lava pouring 
some distance down the cone, like a fiery river; 
flames also were plainly visible, as also the great 
masses of stones thrown up high into the dense 
smoke-cloud above. A gentleman of our party, 
who ascended the mountain, had a piece of 
scorise thrown close to his feet, which he kicked 
about till cool enough to handle, and brought 
home as a trophy; but the inhabitants thought 
nothing of this little outburst, such slight erup- 
tions being of frequent occurrence. 

The ascent of Vesuvius was formerly a task of 
considerable difficulty and expense, for many 
guides were necessary, the fatigue, especially of 
the last portion, being very great from the masses 
of loose scoriae, often so hot as to burn the soles 
from your boots, so that many preferred a chaise a 
porteur for the last part of the journey, but now 
you have only to trust yourself to the new railway, 
and you may reach the summit without fatigue. 
This new railway looks fearfully dangerous from 
below, for it seems to be carried almost perpen- 
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dicularly up the mountain, the double line re- 
minding one of a gigantic ladder, but it is sup- 
posed to be safe enough, being worked on the 
same principle as many of our mineral trains, 
with a stationary engine drawing the train up by 
powerful chains and letting an empty one down at 
the same time as a compensating balance ; there 
is also a third rail, as on the Righi, and powerful 
brakes, which they say could stop the train 
instantly. Nevertheless, I think I should prefer 
the old mode of ascent, notwithstanding the^ 
fatigue. 

On our first visit, we hired a carriage at Pompeii 
to take us to Sorrento ; it was the best and most 
comfortable conveyance we had seen, and we were 
congratulating ourselves upon our good fortune in 
obtaining it, when at Castellamare we came to a 
sudden halt. A parley ensued between our coach- 
man and another, and then we were coolly told by 
the former that we must change carriages, as he 
had found a man who was going to Sorrento and 
would take us. From strangers in a strange land, 
with only an imperfect knowledge of the language, 
remonstrance was useless, so we thought it best 
to do as we were told. The carriage to which we- 
were transferred was old, and the horses looked 
tired; the driver, moreover, was an ill-looking 
fellow with two ugly scars on his face, apparently 
from sword-cuts. After waiting some time- 
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two more disreputable-looking men, wliom our 
coachman claimed as frateliiy mounted the box, 
and three women with market baskets hung tbem* 
selves on behind^ and thus escorted we reached 
Sorrento safely, although not without sundry 
misgivings, which considerably marred the plea- 
sure of a drive over a splendid road and through 
most exquisite scenery. 

Sorrento is a disappointing place ; the view from 
the houses overhanging the bay is lovely certainly, 
but to get to those houses you have to drive 
through miles of lanes, bounded on either side by 
high waUs, and so narrow that it would be im- 
possible for two carriages to pass each other. 
How collisions are avoided I know not, but we 
never met any vehicle, and never heard of any 
delay caused by a rencontre in the narrow lanes, 
so that there must, I imagine, be a rule for driving 
always one way. 

The walls enclose acres upon acres of orange 
orchards, covered with golden balls, and at the 
same time bursting into bloom and loading the air 
with rich perfume. We can have no idea in 
England of the deliciousness of a ripe orange fresh 
from the tree, with the green leaf still attached to 
the stem. Those for foreign markets are picked 
unripe, and numbers of women and girls may be 
met at every turn with large trays on their heads 
loaded with green-looking oranges and lemons 
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which they are taking down to the boats for ex- 
portation. Notwithstanding the abundance of the 
fruit, it is an error to suppose you can buy it 
cheaply ; the Italians have an excellent notion of 
making foreigners pay, and our landlady had the 
conscience to charge us at the rate of a penny 
each for oranges which we could have bought in 
London for half that sum. In fact the people 
are all tainted with brigandage, and you cannot 
stir a step without being assailed by importunate 
beggars of all kinds, whose requests assume the 
form of demands. But in spite of numerous 
drawbacks it is truly a lovely country, and the 
views are enough to gladden the eye and content 
the heart, although you may have steep ascents to 
climb before you reach them, preceded by a long, 
dull distance of walled lanes; but at last the 
glory comes, perhaps all the more bright for the 
diflSculty of attainment. The most pleasant, I 
think, of all the excursions from Sorrento is to 
the Deserta, where stands a deserted monastery, 
from which the view of the Bay of Naples on one 
side, with the outlying islands of Capri, Ischia, 
and Procida, Naples in the distance, and the Bay 
of Salerno, with its fabled Isles of the Sirens on 
the other, is beyond description beautiful. The 
chief industry of Sorrento is ornamental wood 
work, which forms very pretty tables, brackets, 
boxes, &c. ; it consists of groups of figures in 
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various coloured woods, inlaid on a ground of olive 
wood chiefly, although sometimes quite a light 
wood is employed for the ground work. 

TTnder the rocks are some remarkable caverns, 
said to be of great extent, and of which many 
legends are told ; but we were afraid to attempt 
an exploration. The sand shows the volcanic 
nature of the soil, it is black in appearance, but 
when examined closely, is found to consist of 
minute sparkling particles of colours, like minia- 
ture jewels, which perhaps they are. To those 
who can walk well, and who love beautiful 
scenery, wild flowers, and ferns, and do not 
mind trouble in getting them, I would say — Go to 
Sorrento ; but to the invalid and valetudinarian I 
would say— Do not go, for you will get there but 
one view without fatigue; a lovely one, it is 
true, but not sufficiently so to compensate for the 
various discomforts and annoyances you will 
inevitably meet with. 

An excursion to Capri may be made either from 
Sorrento or Castellamare, but the famous Blue 
Grotto can only be entered when very calm, and it 
is a long saU. from either place. Many people 
make a sojourn of some days on the island in 
order to explore the ruins of the palaces and 
temples built by Tiberius, but Ischia is a still 
more favourite resting place, being more easily 
reached, and the scenery and climate both en- 
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chanting ;* but in trutli, the whole country is 
most attractive and full of beauty, although much 
spoilt by the character of the people, of which 
you will be painfully aware the moment you 
alight from the railway carriage at Naples, for 
you are immediately assailed by a vociferous 
crowd who will not allow you to act independently. 
Should you persist in attempting to walk a few 
steps to choose your own hotel, you find yourself 
followed, first, by an angry crowd of gesticulating' 
touters and porters, and then by a lot of ram- 
shackle vehicles with skeleton horses, the drivers 
of which shout after you and dodge your foot- 
steps, with the evident intention of trying to run 
over you if you do not engage cue of them, and 
if in desperation you take the most persistent, 
there is an immediate passage of arms between 
the chosen and the rejected, until your disreput- 
able-looking coachman whips up his lame and 
half-starved steed, leaving the disappointed onea 
in the rear. And thus yon go careering through 
the streets, the dirty, ragged, shaky vehicle jolt- 
ing horribly, the still more dirty, ragged coach- 
man gesticulating ♦ violently, to publish to all the 
passers-by his joy at having obtained a fare* 

* This was written before the terrible earthquake which has 
recently desolated the island ; but, judging from past experience^ 
that catastrophe will not long deter tourists from visiting so 
favourite a resort. 
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Tet yon will probably find that lie is not a bad 
fellow after all, and sbonld yon bestow npon him 
a few centesimi more than his very modest fare he 
shonts with joy, and proclaims aloud Si, si, mangia 
maccaroni questa sera, for yon are everywhere re- 
minded that yon are in the land of maccaronu 
Every beggar asks for money wherewith to buy 
not beer or wine, but maccaroni ; it is sold ready 
cooked in the streets, lifted from the cauldron of 
boiling oil and greedily devoured on the spot, by 
the lucky recipient of cinque centesimi the ap- 
proved hue being greenish, when it is considered 
perfection. 

One curious sight as illustrating the character 
of the people I must not fail to record. Driving 
towards the Grotto of PansiUipo, just about mid- 
day, we came across a number of men lying asleep 
right across the middle of the not too wide public 
road, their horses and mules, unharnessed, were 
likewise enjoying their siesta in the same incon- 
venient position. To shout to them was useless, 
they evidently intended to take their nap happen 
what might. Anyone wishing to pass must either 
find some other road, drive over them, or wait 
patiently till they chose to arouse themselves. 
What can be done with people like this ? Their 
rulers vrill sorely need patience and a firm hand 
if they are ever to make of them peaceful, law- 
abiding, and industrious citizens. At present 
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they seem totally devoid of conscience and earnest- 
ness of purpose. 

The return jonmey from Naples may be accom- 
plished either by rail to Eome or by sea to Civita 
Vecchia, Leghorn, or Genoa, to each of which 
ports there are steam packets twice or three 
times a week, so having already tried the railway 
journey, we thought we should like to see the 
coast and the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
therefore took the steamboat for Leghorn, en roiUe 
for Florence. But alas ! the bright blue Mediter- 
ranean, which we had been accustomed to look 
upon as a calm lake, fitted by nature for pleasure 
trips only, seemed determined to prove itself a 
sea, and one which could be angry, and rough in 
its anger, and so we saw nothing of the coast, 
and were only too glad to find ourselves at Leg- 
horn, and from thence to hasten on by rail first to 
Pisa and then to Florence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FLORENCE THE FAIB. 

Of all the cities of Europe, there is not one more 
celebrated for beauty of situation than Florence 
the Fair, Florence the city of flowers. Lying in 
a plain, surrounded by hills of no great elevation^ 
it resembles Bath, the queen of the west of Eng- 
land, on a larger scale, and possesses one charm 
which Bath lacks, in its pure clear atmosphere, 
lending the proverbial enchantment to the distant 
Tiew. From the height of Bello Sguardo, whence 
Gulileo watched nightly the host of heaven, and 
read secrets which had long been hidden from the 
world, you may look by day over the flowery plain, 
and descry therein many objects famous in the 
history of Europe during the Middle Ages — ^the 
dome of the great cathedral, Giotto's campanile, 
the peculiar and picturesque tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and many more buildings — churches^ 
towers, palaces, which attract the eye, standing 
out clearly in the sunshine of Italy, with a sky of 
cloudless blue overhead. 

There, too, is the classic Amo, with its many 
bridges, wandering through the city, a thread of 
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silver in the distance ; but near a rapid, mnddy 
stream, scarcely covering the stones of its bed, 
in volnme wholly ont of proportion to the wide 
channel it has cut for itself, and to the high arched 
bridges which span it ; but when swollen by rain 
and melting snows, it rushes along in wild fury, a 
roaring, raging flood, which has more than once 
swept away bridges, and inundated the city. Of 
late years the borders of the river have been em- 
banked, so as to form a fine promenade, and the 
danger of floods has been diminished, if not en- 
tirely removed. The Ponte Vecchio is covered 
with houses and shops, wherein are displayed 
those articles of jewellery consisting of silver 
rings containing artificial turquoises, and the 
mosaics peculiar to Florence, and over the houses 
is another bridge or gallery scarcely noticeable, 
yet highly necessary and convenient in the 
troublous days when Florence was a political vol- 
<^ano, ever on the eve of an eruption. 

This gallery connects the two palaces, the TJffiai 
and the Pitti, lying on opposite sides of the Arno, 
and through it the magnates who held for the 
time being the sword of state, could escape un- 
perceived from their infuriated fellow-citizens, and 
find time to rally their Mends, and perhaps regain 
their imperilled power and save their lives from 
jeopardy ; but this gallery is now used for a more 
peaceful purpose, as a facility for visiting the two 
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palaces without having to descend to the road and 
cross the bridge between them. 

In these two palaces is displayed the finest col- 
lection of paintings in the world; for although 
many other galleries, notably those of Dresden^ 
Munich, Paris, and Borne, contain paintings 
equal, if not superior, to any in Florence, they can 
none of them boast of so many gems in the same 
collection, both in painting and sculpture. The 
great charm of these galleries to foreigners is the 
liberality with which they are thrown open to 
strangers, not only as an exhibition and a lounge 
for dilettanti, but as a place of study for the pro- 
fessional or amateur artist, where he may copy 
to his heart's content, without any grievous re- 
strictions, or any difficulty in obtaining permis- 
sion, which is granted instantly and gp:tituitously 
to anyone who applies for it. 

The Pitti Palace is built in what is called the 
Cyclopean or old Etruscan style, consisting of 
huge blocks of stone left rough on the outside, 
producing a massive and imposing effect. The 
lower portion is now the residence of the King of 
Italy when in Florence, and contains some magni- 
ficent gems of art both in painting and objects 
of virtu, the upper rooms being retained as the 
picture gallery. Behind the palace stretch the 
famous Boboli Qurdens, with their walks and 
fountains, hedges of yew, and tall, sombre, digni- 
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fied cypresses, contrasting finely witli the bright 
bine sky overhead, the leaping silvery water of the 
nnmerons fountains, and the bright-hued flowers 
below. Here Dante may have wandered drawing 
inspiration for his immortal poem, and hero 
Michael Angelo may have studied the antique 
forms he reproduced with so much skiU, while 
chatting with his friend and patron, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, and the gay ladies of the Florentine 
court ; little dreaming that the pomp and splen- 
dour surrounding him would pass away and be 
absorbed in a mighty united Italy, with ftome for 
a capital^ and that his own name and fame would 
shine more brightly as centuries roll on, and re- 
main for all time a glory to Florence, Eome, Italy, 
and the whole world. 

The TJfBzi Palace, as its name implies, was 
built, and I believe is still used, for public oflices, 
the upper part forming the picture and sculpture 
gallery, where may be seen some of those gems of 
the art of ancient Greece which have delighted 
and astonished the world, surrounded by the 
glowing canvases of Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino, 
Titian, Eaphael, Guercino, Pra Angelico, Giotto, 
and a multitude of others too numerous to men- 
tion; as well as of many an old master whose 
name, perhaps, has perished, but whose delinea- 
tions, though conventional and inartistic, yet 
served as models to their greater successors, to bo 
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bj them improv^ed in grace and colourings and not 
servilelj copied, faults and all. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the works of Perugino, and his 
pupil Raphael ; the early works of the latter bear 
a most marked resemblance to those of his master 
in composition, colouring, and expression ; while 
his later designs soar away to an ideal region un- 
approachable by Perugino, whose saints have all 
the same expression, and their drapery almost the 
same folds. 

This improvement upon ancient models cannot 
be traced in sculpture, for no modern sculptor has 
yet been found to equal those whose names h^^ve 
perished, but whose works survive in many a 
gallery in Europe, brought first from Greece by 
the Eoman conquerors, buried often for centuries 
beneath the ruins of the mistress of the world, 
and disinterred to be the envy of the artistic 
public. 

Of these famous and unapproachable statues 
Florence can boast several, but first and chief the 
world-renowned Venus de Medici, the impression 
of which upon a stranger is generally disappoint- 
ing from its small size, but which gains upon you 
insensibly as you criticise the perfect proportions 
and graceful ease of the figure, until you are con- 
strained to acknowledge that it has not gained its 
fame undeservedly. 

But it would be impossible even to name all the 
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Ireasures of art in this famous collection, so leav- 
ing them to gnide-books I will pass on. The palace 
of the XJffizi is built round a narrow quadrangle, 
one side opening to the Amo, and the other to the 
grand square called the Piazza del Gran Duca, in 
which stands, almost joining the XJffizi, the Palazzo 
Yecchio. Eound this court are placed in niches, 
marble statues of the great men of Florence, a 
band of noble sons famous in every branch of art 
Bud literature, such as few cities in the world 
could boast. Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Giotto, Orgagna, Benvenuto Cellini, Donatello, 
Galileo, Dante, Petrarch, Pra Augelico, Guicciar- 
dini, Macchiavelli — such are a few of these great 
geniuses, who rose like stars in Florence to en- 
lighten the world, and whose statues most fitly 
.adorn a palace containing their works, vieing 
with those of the greatest artists and literati of 
antiquity. 

Adjoining this court, and forming the grand 
j)ortico to the palace from the square, is the cele- 
brated Loggia di Lanzi, built by Orgagna, and 
filled with many exquisite statues in marble and 
in bronze. These noble arches, and the Palazzo 
Vecchio, a strange-looking building with massive 
embattled parapet, and a tower resembling a 
minaret, with the fountain, called the Fountain of 
the Giant, to the left, form the chief ornaments of 
this fine open piazza, where in times of old the 
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tocsin Irom the tower often called the citizens ta 
arms ; where, too, they often assembled by thou-^ 
sands nncalled, in open rebellion against the rnler 
of the hour ; where, also, Sav^anarola suffered mar- 
tyrdom, on the spot now occupied by the Giant*s 
Fountain. Could these old stones speak, how 
many tales might they tell of sedition and blood, 
plots and conspiracies, murder, secret and open I 
Many a ghost might stalk at midnight across that 
stately square, compelled to haunt the scene where 
violence cut short their span of life, and it would 
require but a small effort of imagination, as the 
moon casts the tall shadows of houses, palaces, 
and towers across the open space, to transfer to 
this spot Scott's description of the phantom 
battle at the High Cross, Edinburgh, in " Mar- 
mion": — 

St. Withold eaye as 1 What is here ? 

Look at yon city cross I 
See on its battled tower appear 
Phantoms, that scutcheons seem to rear, 

And blazoned banners toss. 

Passing on through narrow streets not remark* 
able for architectural beauty, yet possessing here 
and there features of interest, we arrive at another 
piazza of very different aspect. Here stands that 
noble old cathedral, encrusted with precious 
marbles, now discoloured with age, from whosa 
great dome Michael Angelo took the design for 
St. Peter^s in Rome ; and here is shown the seat 
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from which the great sculptor, painter, poet, 
architect, and engineer contemplated day after 
day the proportions of the giant building, and 
planned his own to surpass it in size and beauty ; 
for after all, Sta. Maria dei Fiori ill deserves its 
name, being massive and heavy-looking, in no way 
suggestive of flowers, excepting in its many hues ;. 
and its great bare west front is a terrible blot 
upon its beauty. There was once an attempt to 
raise a fa^de to hide its nakedness, but it was a 
deformity rather than an embellishment, and was 
pulled down in order that another might be erected 
more suitable to the grandeur of the rest of the 
building. The design, however, was never carried 
out, but we now hear that it is in contemplation 
to erect a noble facade at once in accordance with 
the original design. 

This unfinished condition may be noticed in 
most Italian churches. They are commenced in a 
magnificent style, rich in marbles, blazing with 
gold ; but then comes a time of war and confu- 
sion, of anarchy and change of government, and 
the building is stopped (the money being required 
for other purposes), and is never afterwards re- 
sumed, or else is botched and patched in a style 
totally unworthy of the design of the architect. 
Hence, not only Sta. Maria dei Fiori, but other 
churches in Florence remain in an unfinished 
state, and in many other cities of Italy, the cathe* 
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draJs and other buildings are deficient either in 
tower or facade, whilst the facade of St. Peter's is 
notably unworthy of the rest of the structure and 
of the design of Michael Angelo. 

This impeachment cannot, however, be urged 
against Giotto's famous campanile, which stands 
Pilose to the Florentine cathedral, in all the pure 
elegance of the design of the great artist ; yet, 
•chaste and beautiful as it is, and elaborately 
adorned with precious marbles, it does not appear 
to me to eqtial the well-known leaning tower of 
Pisa in beauty of design, for a certain air of stiff- 
ness must always attach to a square outline, which 
is obviated by a curve ; and the tower of Pisa, 
with its graceful, curved, pillared galleries would 
be perfect if upright. 

Just opposite the cathedral and campanile of 
Florence stands the Baptistery, which served as 
the cathedral before the larger church was built, 
covered internally with quaint old mosaics, and 
world-renowned for the great bronze doors of 
Ghiberti, which Michael Angelo declared worthy 
to be the gates of paradise, and of which Dante 
wrote, longing in exile to behold once more his 
beloved St. Giovanni with its golden gates; foar 
when first erected they were gilded, and must 
have shone with dazzling glory in the warm 
Italian sun. The gold is all gone now, yet travel- 
lers are never tired of gazing on the wonderfully 
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minute and delicately elaborate workmanship 
which they display. There is a fine cast of them 
at Sydenham, where those who do not care to 
cross the Alps, or are nnable to do so, may yet 
enjoy tracing the wonders of artistic skill which 
they contain. 

But besides these very celebrated doors, the 
Baptistery can show two more pairs, one almost 
equally beautiful, and the other plainer, but in- 
teresting from superior antiquity. To have a 
separate building for a baptistery seems a common 
Italian custom, and the group of buildings in 
Florence is equalled in beauty and excelled in 
elegance by the similar group in Pisa, the interest 
attached to the latter being enhanced by the sin- 
gular leaning tower, and by the Campo Santo or 
burial-ground adjoining. 

Many as are the objects of interest in Florence, 
the churches are peculiarly noteworthy from the 
great artists who have adorned them. There is Or 
St. Michele, once a market, containing the beauti* 
ful tabernacle of Orgagna, raised over a miracle- 
working image of the Virgin, the exterior being 
surrounded by some of the finest statues by native 
sculptors, two of which, St. Mark and St. George, 
by Donatello, excited the admiration of Michael 
Angelo. Sta. Maria Novella, containing many fine 
old frescoes, St. Lorenzo, where sleep the Medici,. 
Cosimo, the father of his country, who, being the 
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fion of an obscure physician^ raised liimself by 
commerce to the chief rank among the citizens of 
Florence, and lefb to his grandson Lorenzo enor- 
mous wealth and the power of a prince in the state. 
These advantages, combined with that taste for 
art which distinguished this illustrious family, 
made Florence, under his rule, the metropolis of 
learning in Europe, and enabled him to become 
so munificent a patron of genius, as to be justly 
named " the Magnificent/' 

The tombs of this great family stand in a side 
<;hapel, and are adorned with those celebrated 
figures of Michael Angelo, called Night and Day, 
Twilight and Dawn, which, although in an un- 
finished state, attest even to the unlearned the 
greatness of the master hand which moulded them. 
There is, after all, something grand and imposing 
in an unfinished statue; you look upon it with 
something of the awe inspired by the unknown ; 
the features seem trying to pierce through the veil 
which half hides them, suggesting the struggle of 
the living to penetrate the mystery of death — the 
butterfly bursting the chrysalis which encloses it. 

It would seem as though Michael Angelo him- 
self, felt the attraction of an unfinished statue, he 
has left so many in this state ; but probably his 
<5reative power was too active for his hands, and 
hence the impossibility of completing all he com- 
menced. 
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FassiDg from the church of St. Lorenzo to that 
of Santa Oroce, justly called the Westminster 
Abbey of Florence, we find ourselves surrounded 
by the tombs of the noblest sons of Florence, and 
among them the master genius of his age, the 
great sculptor himself, entombed by the side of 
fellow-citizens, sharers with him in world-wide 
renown. The sculptures upon these tombs cannot 
be compared with those wrought by the well- 
sMlled hand which has lost its cxmning, but the 
noblest monument is that which is renewed every 
year, when on the 2nd of November, " All Souls', 
Day,*' fresh wreaths of lovely flowers are laid by 
devout admirers upon these tombs, and when some- 
times tapers are lighted and masses said for the 
soul of one who entered into his rest centuries 
before the birth of him who thus shows his appre-' 
ciation of the divine genius whom his piety would 
redeem from the possibility of purgatorial fires. 

Surely, could the souls of the departed hover 
round their earthly ashes, these mighty spirits of 
a. generation long passed away would reward those 
who thus honour them, not by the barren tapping 
of a table's leg, or a rap on the knuckles by an 
unseen hand, but by strewing their path with 
flowers of heavenly fragrance and miraculous 
power, or by fiUing the petals of those placed so 
piously upon their tomb with precious stones, 
which, as we all know, form the riches of the 
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other world, and from wherever brought would 
doubtless be truly acceptable to the favoured re- 
cipients. 

Apropos of this, I must relate a miracle, gravely 
reported of the late Princess Doria, who was, a» 
is well known, an Englishwoman, and in her life- 
time well-nigh idolized, not only by her husband, 
but by all Eome. Well, it is said that after her 
death, one of her poor pensioners fell into great 
distress, in fact, was almost starving ; in her grief 
she went to the tomb of the princess, and there 
poured forth her troubles, weeping and praying. 
Suddenly a lady she had not before noticed camo 
up to her and said, ** My poor woman, you seem 
in great distress, and I am sorry I have no money 
to give you, but take this [giving her a ring] and 
sell it for your needs." The poor woman took the 
offered gift joyfully, and the lady vanished, but 
not before the suppliant had discovered in her 
features those of the dead princess. 

Of course she spread the news far and wide, and 
what was the wonder of all when it was discovered 
that the ring bore the family crest, and was recog- 
nised by the prince as one in which the departed 
princess had been buried I Humour says that 
thereupon he had the body exhumed, and dis- 
covered that though the coffin remained intact^ 
the ring was gone. Of this tale people may be- 
lieve as much as they please, but unfortunately 
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sncli instances of post-mortem generosity are rare, 
or worshippers of the dead would be more nu- 
merous, especially could these departed worthies, 
like Elijah of old, bequeath the mantle of their 
genius to their admirers. 

The Florentines are certainly not behindhand in 
oflFering floral tributes to the manes of the departed 
on All Souls' Day. The wreaths on the tombs in 
Santa Croce are comparatively few, because pro- 
bably the dead there have few surviving relatives, 
hut mount the hill to St. Miniato, and there the 
whole church is ablaze with tapers, and the pave- 
ment covered almost knee-deep with flowers and 
wreaths, and that not only in the church but out- 
side, whilst the people throng and jostle each 
other to such an extent, that it would seem as 
though the dead had risen, a very great multi-^ 
tude, mingling with the living to do honour to 
their own memories. But of all the strange sights 
of this strange day, the strangest is presented 
by the beggars, who throng the approach to the 
church as numerously as though the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind had also risen to do honour to 
the day of the dead. 

St. Miniato is situated on a commanding height 
overlooking the city, and was fortified by Michael 
Angelo in one of the numerous outbreaks of those 
troublous times, and the view from it is extremely 
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beautiful; but the approach is by a steep path 
bordered by trees, and this path, on the day I am 
describing, was lined on each side with beggars 
two or three deep, in every stage of dilapidation ; 
they might have been counted by hundreds, some 
with one leg, some with no legs at all, some with 
neither arms nor legs, some with one eye, some 
totally blind, most awful-looking objects, all shak- 
ing little tin boxes to attract the notice of the 
passers by. It was truly running the gauntlet to 
walk through them, and strange indeed to watch 
the Italians making slow way through this crowd 
of importunates, giving as far as possible to each 
one, and receiving vociferous blessings from the 
recipients, and all manner of maledictions from 
those unavoidably omitted. The Italians are all 
almsgivers, and think it a grievous thing to pass 
a suppliant unheeded; but the beggars, though 
importunate, are satisfied with a trifle, and it is 
no unusual thing to see a gentleman gravely offer 
a silver coin to a beggar and ask for change, which 
is as gravely given, a centesimo only being re- 
tained ; but then beggary is quite a profession in 
Italy. 

Exquisite is the view of Florence from St. 
Miniato, the Amo with its bridges, the towers and 
domes of the city, interspersed with the dark green 
cypress and Hex trees, and the lighter grey-green 
of the ohve, and beyond, the heights of sunny 
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Piesole, from whose monastery Era Angelico gaz^^ 
and dreamt of those pure saints and angels which 
he has transferred to his canvas ; beings too eth^ 
real for earth, and which could have been imagined 
only through the medium of the pure air and 
distance of that rocty height, so far removed 
from human passions. Fiesole was the Etruscan 
germ of Florence, and still shows traces of her 
origin, in ruins of walls, broken pottery, and a fine 
amphitheatre. Here the Medici had a villa filled 
with treasures of art, which is still shown to 
travellers, and on the road to which, as the horses 
toil painfully up the steep hill, crowds of children 
follow the carriage with bouquets, baskets, and 
wonderful straw birds, of the bird of paradise 
description, remnants of that straw work for which 
Tuscany was once so famous. 

Another celebrated monastery of Florence must 
not be omitted, that of St. Mark, famous for its 
connection with Savonarola, the Martin Luther of 
Italy, whose burning eloquence swayed the multi- 
tude with mighty power, but could not preserve 
him from the fury of his opponents. Here, too, 
lived Fra Bartolomeo the painter. The church of 
St. Mark is adorned with his works, and with 
those of Andrea del Sarto, and Luca della Bobbia, 
the discoverer of the art of glazing terra-cotta; 
his works are beautiful in design, but to my taste 
spoilt by the very art upon which he prided himself. 
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One side of the Square of St. Mark is now 
occupied by a large foundling hospital, the object, 
of the building being announced by the figure of 
a child swathed in those remarkable bandages 
adopted for infants in Italy, whereby their limbs 
are so tightly bound that they resemble a chrysalis 
or mummy, utterly unable to move ; and to this 
unnatural restraint, I think, must be ascribed the 
multitude of dwarfed and deformed wretches who 
meet you at every turn, not only in Italy but in 
Germany, where, in the south, a similar custom 
prevails. Foundling hospitals are very numerous 
in all Italian cities, but it must not be imagined 
that they are wholly filled with illegitimate 
children. 

One day we met in a railway carriage a young 
woman, apparently in great distress, with an 
infant in her arms; upon questioning her we 
found that the child belonged to her sister, who 
had died in childbirth, and as the father and 
family were very poor, and there was no one to 
take charge of the infant, she was going to place 
it in a foundling hospital, where she said it would 
be well cared for. The mode of admission to these 
hospitals is so easy that, doubtless, many a poor 
couple, finding themselves embarrassed with 
children they are too poor to bring up, place them 
fearlessly in these institutions, where it is only neces- 
sary to put the child in a rotary basket in a niche 
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in a blank wall, constructed for the purpose, turn it 
round, ring a bell, and leave it. No questions are 
asked, no prying eyes watch the departure of the 
depositor, but the child, whether belonging to rich 
or poor, is taken and cared for until claimed by 
its parents, or able to work for himself. 

Whether these institutions are a great good or 
an evil^ is an open question ; but, doubtless, they 
preserve the lives of innumerable children, and 
prevent the crime of infanticide so common in 
many countries, and they are pointed out with 
great pride by the Italians as a proof of national 
benevolence. 

One more institution, originating in Florence, 
but extended to most of the Italian cities, must 
not be omitted. I mean the brotherhood of the 
Misericordia, whose members, in their long, black, 
shining garments, covering the whole body and 
face, with only a slit for the eyes, give strangers 
the idea of a troop of hobgoblins. This strange- 
looking brotherhood was formed during the plague, 
when people could not be found to bury the dead, 
so a noble band of all classes, bound themselves 
by oath to be ready at all times to perform this 
dangerous oflce, and adopted this dress, not only 
as a disguise and distinction, but also as a means 
of avoiding infection as much as possible, by 
covering the mouth and nose. They are stiU 
liable to be called on, in cases of disease or acci- 
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deot, to carry the sick to the hospitals or the dead 
to the g^^e, and a certain number are always 
ready with their litter^ at the soond of a bell, to 
perform these necessary but nnenyiable offices. I 
understand gentlemen and noblemen bind them- 
selves to the order for a certain time, either as an 
act of penance for some crime, or from religious 
enthusiasm; every member, of whatever rank, 
being called in his turn, and compelled by the 
rules of the order to be always ready to serve. 

Florence is still pre-eminently the city of 
flowers, and marvellously beautiful are the bou- 
quets offered for sale at every street comer, but 
more especially so at the entrance to the Cascine,. 
the favourite Florentine promenade, a park in the 
midst of which stood formerly the dairy of tho 
Grand Duke, now a fine villa' of the King of Italy. 
Here the gallants of Florence walk and ride or 
drive daily to meet the objects of their affection, 
and to converse with them in that language of 
flowers understood by lovers in all ages. What 
a^ mine of wealth to the florists of Covent Garden 
would be the bouquets sold in Florence during 
the days of gloomy November I The most lovely 
camellias and roses lying on a bed of violets, and 
surrounded by that exquisitely scented jasmine,. 
no. plentiful in Italy, and respecting the origin 
Off which a writer in the Argoey tells a pretty k)ve 
tide, asserting thaA it is worn by aJl the young. 
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girls and brides in Italy, 'who say that " she who 
is worthy to wear a nosegay of jasmine is as good 
as a fortune to her husband/' With these, and 
the beautiful, graceful maidenhair, what more 
could the most fastidious belle desire 9 And who 
can wonder if she turns a ready ear to the voice 
of the charmer as, presenting his bouquet, he 
thrumbs the gay guitar or tinkling mandoline 
beneath her window ? The very air seems to 
breathe love, and even the mighty Michael Angelo 
could not resist the power of the god of the bow 
and quiver, as witness his sonnets to Vittoria 
Colonna and to a fair unknown, exhibited with 
many other relics of the great genius in the 
modest, yet substantial villa where he lived and 
died. 

The Florentines have a praiseworthy desire to pre- 
serve the memory of the great who have been bom 
or have resided in their city, and marble tablets, 
inserted in numerous houses, relate that here 
lived such a painter, such a poet, such a sculptor, 
&c. Among those thus honoured is Americua 
Vespucius, hardly recognisable under his Italian 
name of Amerigo Vespucci; and Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, of whom the tablet records that she 
united Italy and England with a golden ring of 
poesy. This custom is one which might advan- 
tageously become general in England, for how 
many houses, noteworthy as the home of genius 
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in London and the provinces, are now passed by 
unheeded, for want of some such simple memento 
of the great one who once inhabited them ! The 
Cascine is not the only publio walk and drive in 
Florence ; that called the Viale dei Colli, recently 
constructed, forms a magnificent walk or drive, 
finely laid out and planted, descending to the city 
from the heights of St. Miniato in a series of zig- 
zags, from which beautiful and ever- varying views 
may be obtained. In this promenade are included 
two new piazze, one called that of Galileo and the 
other that of Michael Angelo, the latter orna- 
mented with a copy in bronze of that early 
statue of David by the great sculptor, which he 
fashioned out of a block of marble supposed to be 
useless, but which was given to him for a trial of 
skill. This marble statue long stood at the 
entrance to the Palazzo Vecchio, but is now re- 
moved to the Academy, 

One of the many attractions of Florence is its 
museums; that of natural history is, I believe, 
nnrivalled, and its wax models of the human form 
are considered exceedingly valuable, but they are 
not pleasant objects. The Accademia delle Belle 
Arte is a museum of painting, containing chiefly 
the works of old Tuscan artists chronologically 
arranged, and exceedingly interesting as a study 
of the progress of art. The Egyptian and 
Etruscan museum, full of vases, bronzes, trinkets. 
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<5oins, armour, sarcopliagi, urns, statues and 
mummies, with wliich we are all familiar, has also 
another attraction in the Last Supper of Eaphael, 
a beautiful fresco discovered on the wall of what 
was formerly the refectory of a convent, under 
loads of whitewash, and restored to light by the 
liberality of some Englishmen. We are apt to 
imagine that to Puritanism is to be attributed all 
those acts of barbarism which defaced our statues 
and covered the frescoes in our churches with 
whitewash ; but when we find the same thing in 
Italy, the very home of art, where Puritanism 
cannot be accused of the crime, we must, I think, 
allow that these acts were rather the consequence 
of the general debasement of taste following the 
miserable civil and religious dissensions of the 
Middle Ages, than the fault of a particular sect. 

After having from time to time tried every form 
oi government, and suffered probably more than 
almost any city from internal discord, civil war, 
and the intrigues of factions, when Guelph and 
Ghibelline, Medici and Pitti, strove alternately 
for the mastery, Florence seems at last to realize 
that '*xmion is strength," and to be vnlliug to 
bear without a murmur her share of the burdens 
o{ "United Italy. The manner in which she 
acquiesced in the decree which transferred her 
transient glory as capital of Italy to Rome, 
showed that she recognised the duty of self- 
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sacrifiee for the good of the commonwealth, and, 
let us hope, that in the fhtore, even as in the past, 
she may possess a glorj greater than that of 
capital of Italy in remaining for all time Florence* 
the Fair — ^Florence, the city of flowers — Florence, 
the home of poesy, of art, of science, of literature ;. 
^^ beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole- 
earth/' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

LEANING TOWEES. 

EvBBTBODT knows the leaning tower of Pisa, but 
comparatively few know that there are other 
leaning towers in Italy quite as remarkable, 
although not so beautiful. The most singular ot 
l^ese, are two at Bologna, which is the city to 
which most tourists resort on leaving Florence, 
and which is in every respect worthy of a visit. 

These two leaning towers have a most singular 
effect as seen from a distance, seeming in the act of 
making an obeisance to each other, the one slender^ 
tall, and dignified, bending much less than the 
shorter, stouter individual, which might be re-^ 
gaa-ded as assuming a very deferential attitude. 
The tall tower, called Torre Asinelli, is 320 feet 
high, and leans only four feet, the other, the Torre 
Garisenda, is only 163 feet high, but leans ten 
feet j neither of them is architecturally beautiful,, 
and one wonders whether the peculiarity has been: 
intentional or accidental. Had the celebrated 
Bolognese Galvani lived when they were con- 
ffferucted one might have supposed that he had: had 
something to do with it, but they were erected in the 
twelfth century long before Glalvanism was thought 
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of. Augustus Hare quotes Goethe to the effect 
that these singular constructions resulted from 
family pride, because at a time when everyone 
built towers some would build leaning towers in 
order to be out of the common. Hare, however, 
believes them to be the result of earthquakes, 
whilst Bsedeker thinks the inclination to be wholly 
accidental, except in the case of the Torre Gari- 
senda, which he says was purposely so constructed, 
but could never be finished. A settlement of the 
foundations seems to me the most feasible ex- 
planation, in some instances, as at Pisa, this 
took place before the tower was completed, and 
it was certainly altered by the architect to suit 
ihe pose thus accidentally assumed, but probably 
the Torre Asinelli did not settle until completed, 
and the masonry was sufficiently good to stand in 
the altered position. 

These leaning towers, however curious, are far 
from being the most interesting structures in 
Bologna ; the churches although less magnificent 
in regard to lavishness of marble, painting, and 
gilding than those of Genoa and Florence, are yet 
fairly comparable with them in architectural de- 
tail. That of St. Petronio, although unfinished, is 
^and in size, and had it been completed accord- 
ing to the design of the architect would have been 
enormous — the largest church in Italy. As it is 
it strike^ one as a noble edifice lacking complete^ 
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ness ; it contains many curious frescoes and sculp- 
tures. 

But the most curious of the churches of Bologna 
is St. Stefano, which is not aiie church, but a col- 
lection of seven different churches under one roof ^ 
built, according to tradition, on the site of an 
ancient temple of Isis. It is a most curious con- 
glomeration. You go up some steps into one 
church, down some steps to another, the central 
church being built in imitation of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and contain- 
ing the tomb of St. Petronius. The admixture of 
various styles it presents is remarkable, and the 
fine stone pulpit with canopy in one of the external 
angles, from which sermons were formerly de- 
livered in the open air, as at Paul's Cross in Lon- 
don, is both beautiful and interesting. 

Bologna has long been celebrated for its uni- 
versity and for its school of painting, both of 
which have been rendered remarkable by a number 
of female professors. One of these learned lady 
professors, Novella d' Andrea, in the fourteenth 
century, is reputed to have been so beautiful that 
she was compelled to sit behind a curtain when 
delivering her lectures ; she was a professor of 
Jurisprudence, but ladies have also occupied the 
chairs of anatomy, mathematics, and Greek in 
this university, a fact I believe unparalleled in any 
other university in the world. 
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Bologna was a city of Etruscan origin, and it 
would seem as though the Etruscan traditionSt 
with regard to the dignity of the female sex, had 
lingered on even to the present day, for it was in 
the present century (1817) that Clotilda Tambroni 
held the professorship of Greek there. 

The Bolognese school of painting includes many 
celebrated names^ chief among which are the three 
Carraccis, Guido, Domenichino, and Elizabeth 
Sirani, and among the sculptors, one lady also 
appears, Prosperzia de Bosso. Many works of 
these and others adorn the churches and palaces, 
and are collected in the Accademia delle Belie 
ArtBf but after the grand Florentine collections, 
all art galleries seem poor. Bologna, however, 
possesses one gem which is sufficient in itself to 
make the reputation of any gallery, the Sta. Cecilia 
of Baphael. 

The Campo Santo of Bologna is noteworthy; it 
was formerly the Certosa which occupied the site 
of the Etruscan cemetery of ancient Felsina. 
Many curiosities have been taken from this old 
Kecropolis, among which Hare describes *^ a 
number of perfect skeletons of people who lived 
2,500 years ago, the ladies still wearing their 
bracelets and with their bottles of perfume by their 
sides, the children having whole services of little 
cups and saucers, in some of which egg shells, 
Ac, remain." These curiosities are to be seen in 
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iihe mnseum of antiquities not far from the churcli 
of St. Petronius. 

There is no city in Italy more pleasant to walk 
in, either in rain or snn, than Bologna, for over the 
j)avement of every street is an arcade, which is a 
great protection, and the shops under these arcades 
are gay with bright silks and jewels. On Sundays 
these shops are closed, excepting those of the 
numerous barbers, who drive a thriving trade on 
that day, shaving and curling their numerous 
customers under the arcades or sometimes quite 
<kl fresco. 

The chief Piazza of Bologna is now named after 
Victor Emmanuel, but is also called the Piazza del 
U ettuno from the great fountain, surmounted by 
the immense bronze statue of Neptune, by 
Giovanni di Bologna, and in this piazza has 
recently been erected a statue to Galvani, the 
latest son whom the Bolognese have delighted to 
honour, but they have also among their modem 
painters many whose works compare favourably 
with the masters of the older school, and it may 
be affirmed that Bologna is not only interesting 
from its past history, but bids fair to become 
famous in the world of art and science both now 
and in the future. 

The Church of Madonna di San Luca, so called 
.from possessing one of the numerous paintings 
ascribed to that evangelist, is a very fine object 
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from the railway in leaving Bologna, but time 
would not allow of our visiting it, although, accord- 
ing to the guide books, it must be extremely in- 
teresting, not only from its architectaral beauty, 
bnt because of the exquisite views to be obtained 
from it. 

In journeying by rail from Bologna to Venice, 
Terrara forms the most usual resting place, but 
time being precious, we hastened on to Padua, 
where we remained only long enough to see the 
great basilica of St. Antonio with its seven domes 
and whitewashed interior, and then on to Venice. 

Oh, shades of Shakespeare and of Byron, what 
would ye have said to visiting Venice by rail, and 
seeing it for the first time by brilliant gas-light,- 
quite eclipsing the feebler rays of the full moon ! 
Is Romance to be thus driven from her last rest- 
ing-place in Europe by the discordant shriek of 
the railway-whistle and the light of modern 
science, dispelling that darkness or dim moonlight 
which she loves P Yet, notwithstanding these 
modem innovations, there is still something 
strange and unreal about Venice ; an air of in- 
tensely romantic interest yet hangs over the place, 
rendering a first visit to it an extraordinary event 
in life. 

To descend from the railway carriage, after 
traversing a long viaduct stretching far into the- 
sea, and to exchange the noise and bustle of wheels 
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and whistles for tlie noiseless gliding gondola, with 
its black drapery, and tall gondolier standing on the 
prow, and gaiding his boat so skilfuUj' and rapidly 
through dark, narrow water-lanes, round sharp 
corners and under bridges, into a wider stream, 
bordered with decaying palaces, which you know 
must be the Grand Canal ; to see everywhere water 
—houses rising out of the water, bridges spanning 
the water, painted posts standing in the water 
before the houses, to which are moored many 
funereal-looking gondolas ; to see people glide 
by you silently in their dark, hearse-like vessels ; 
while the city itself appears floating and sleeping 
upon a sea of glass, looking like a mirage, which 
you expect to see vanish away; its towers all 
leaning in various directions and seeming to bow 
gravely to each other, as in the act of taking 
leave — all this is quite a new experience, and 
hard to realize. You think of classical times —of 
Charon and his ferry-boat ; of Dis, the city of the 
dead; and almost expect to see Ehadamanthus 
standing on the shore to receive you, or that you 
will be conducted forthwith into his hall of judg- 
ment. 

But these fancies are only tenable at a distance* 
Approaching nearer, the signs of life are unmis- 
takable, for Venice is, I believe, notwithstanding 
the absence of horses and wheels, the noisest 

VOL. II. p 
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city in Italy. The beUs of the numerous churches 
clang perpetually and discordantly; the street- 
cries are harsh and incessant ; and, to complete 
the confusion, organ-grinders ply their trade in 
boats under the wiudows^ and the beggars row 
after you with importunate cries. 

Oh, ye Sanitary Commissioners ! would that ye 
would take a trip to Venice, and compel the in- 
habitants to take measures for the purification of 
their unclean city! Surely, if bad smells are as 
deleterious as they are supposed to be, Venice 
must be the most unhealthy city in Europe, for 
the smaller canals are only so many open sewers ; 
and although the tide rises three feet, yet the 
water is generally so calm, that the foul accumula- 
tions are only washed away by a severe storm, and 
in warm weather a bottle of eau-de-cologne and a 
pocket-handkerchief are indispensable in passing 
through the smaller canals. The gondoliers^ in 
their silent progress, call aloud at every corner, 
to warn other boats, and also to give notice to the 
inhabitants of the street, that a boat is passing — 
a very necessary precaution, for frequently, splash 
behind you come all sorts of refuse from the upper 
windows of the tall houses ; for there appears to 
be no attempt at drainage in Venice, and yet we 
did not hear so much about dreadful fevers there as 
in Eome and Naples ; nevertheless they do exist, 
and in former days the city was more than qnce 
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visited by plague, which disease carried oflf Hie 
great painter Titian, at the age of ninety, I think. 

Who does not know the Piazza di San Marco, 
with its splendid cathedral, its three tall flag-staffs, 
its lofty campanile, its curious clock-tower, its 
rows of arcades, with their shops and cafes, and 
the Piazzetta, with its Moorish-looking ducal 
palace, its mint, and the two famous pillars, one 
bearing St, Mark's winged lion, and the other 
St. Theodore standing on a crocodile, said to 
have been brought from Palestine, between which 
pillars criminals were executed, and where no sailor 
would land willingly, but where the unfortunate 
Doge, Marino Fali^ro, was compelled to land by 
a great storm ; an omen, as the superstitious say, 
of his impending fate P 

Then the Dogana, with its golden ball, and the 
flying figure upon it, and the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, are familiar to all who have 
ever seen pictures of Canaletto or Turner ; as are 
also Shakespeare's Rialto, with its shops and broad 
arch spanning the whole Grand Canal 5 and Byron's 
Bridge of Sighs, stretching between the Doge's 
palace and the prison, over a small canal — a 
covered bridge this, resembling a room more than 
a bridge, with windows overlooking the canal, 
from which many an unhappy prisoner has taken 
his last look of the outer world, when conveyed 
from the judgment-hall in the palace to die in 
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prison, or to be got rid of by a more speedy 
method. 

The famous prison— containing the dungeons, 
and the Sotto i Piombi, or cells immediately under 
the lead roof, which, though light and pleasant- 
looking, were more dreaded than the dungeons, 
from the intense heat, so often causing insanity 
and death — seems now almost anoccupied, al- 
though our old gondolier assured us, that many 
prisoners were still in the dungeons, absolutely 
rotting in prison, from the dampness of the cells, 
which lie far beneath the water-level. We were 
shown many of these cells, all dark and gloomy 
enough, but they did not strike us as very dread- 
ful when compared with those in Bome. I fancy, 
however, that the worse dungeons are not shown 
to visitors. 

The Arsenal is less known than these famous 
buildings, but it is very interesting; with two 
grand marble lions standing at the entrance, said 
to have been brought from Greece, and one of which 
is assigned to the hand of Phidias. The building 
contains a collection of curious old weapons j two 
of these, which might well be called instruments 
of torture, struck me as peculiarly diabolical : one 
is a key, which was given to a prisoner who was 
supposed to be liberated, but whom the rulers 
wished to destroy; with it he was to open his 
prison door, but in so doing a poisoned needle 
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entered his liand and caused certain death. The 
other is a dagger, which, when used, opened with 
a spring into three blades, producing a wound 
several inches wide. 

I have neither space nor desire to detail the 
numerous works of art for which Venice is famous, 
their description may be found in every guide- 
book ; but one noble work, reckoned as the third 
picture of the world, the Peter Martyr of Titian, 
has been desftoyed since our first visit, in the 
disastrous fire at the Church of St. John and St. 
Paul, where it was kept. 

No one should leave Venice without well study- 
ing the curious mosaics in St. Mark's ; that grand 
cathedral is at once a noble temple and an his- 
torical museum of unsurpassed interest. Here 
you may read of, the religion, the riches, the * 
liberality, the conquests, and the progress made 
in the arts by that wonderful Eepublic of the past. 
Here are treasures, war spoils from Constanti- 
nople and from Greece. Over the great door 
stand the gilded bronze horses, said to be the 
work of Phidias, placed there, I conclude, to show 
the Venetians what a horse is like, as they have 
no opportunity of studying the living animal. 
These were taken to Paris as trophies by the first 
Napoleon, and restored, to the great joy of the 
people, after the battle of Waterloo. 

It is difficult to imagine a city full of life with- 
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out horses and withoat wheels^ in which you may 
walk oerbdnly, but only throngh narrow lanes of 
houses, where 70a may touch the walls on either 
side with outstretched arms; where erery few 
yards yon come to bridges constructed of steps 
over the numerous canals, and where the turnings 
are so intricate, and so much alike, that only by 
great care can you find your way back to your 
hotel ; a city wholly deyoid of verdure, where all 
the vegetables and fruit consumed have to be 
brought in barges daily from the mainland. In 
some of the courtyards you see a few orange-trees 
in tubs, and there is one square patch called a 
garden, containing a few trees, but with these 
exceptions, there is no green thing in Yenice, and 
the nearest approach to vegetation must be looked 
for on the Lido, that long, low, narrow tongue of 
land sheltering Venice from the waves of the 
Adriatic^ which maybe seen from bhe lagoon, where 
aU is calm, tossing and raging, as though vainly 
endeavouring to burst the slender barrier. 

One of the most interesting sights of Venice is the 
glass manufactory on the island of Murano, where 
of late years the making of the fiBtmous Venetian 
glass, so prized by antiquaries, has been revived 
and carried to great perfection. To our English 
eyes this glass may appear dull and imperfect in 
shape, but when we consider that all the beautiful 
vases, flowers, &c., we see, are made without model. 
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simply shaped by the eye and hand of the 
workman, the marvel is that they are so true in 
form. 

A man will take a certain number of sticks of glass 
of equal length, resembling the peppermint-sticks 
so dear to children, and place them in a row on a 
sort of shovel ; this he puts into a furnace till the 
glass becomes partially fused; then he takes a 
round iron implement and twists the melted glass 
round it, and by turning it in various ways, and 
frequently placing it in the furnace for a few 
moments, it at last assumes whatever shape you 
please, either vase, goblet, or plate. When 
finished in shape, he takes a small quantity of 
dark-red glass, passes it lightly round the edge, 
and thus forms the border. The preparation of 
the gold-stone glass, and of the opal tint which is 
so much admired, is a secret recently re-dis- 
covered, I believe by Salviati, to whom we are in- 
debted also for the modem mosaics, which from 
their beauty and durability wiU, I trust, ere long 
be employed largely in wall decorations in Eng- 
land. 

The bugle and bead works are also curious ; a 
man takes a piece of glass from the furnace, 
blows down an iron rod into it; another man 
seizes it, and the two walk backwards from each 
other through a long passage, till the glass is 
drawn into the size of a bead or bugle; it is th^n 
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cut into lengths, and the beads are filled with saw- 
dust, again fused, and rounded bj friction, being 
shaken together in a sack by a peculiar motion. 

The chief amusement in Venice is sitting or pro- 
menading in the Piazza di San Marco, sipping coffee, 
or eating ices, and listening to the military band. 
Our first yisit was during the Austrian occupation, 
and the white and blue uniforms of the officers con- 
trasted well with the sombre garb of the civilians, 
and the funereal drapery of the gondolas ; but the 
Venetians scowled at the foreigners, and talked 
grandly of what they would do when Venice was 
free; all was then to be joy and gaiety; the 
gondolas were to be dressed in bright colours, 
and eyerything was to be as it should be. But 
although the Austrians are gone, I see no wonder- 
ful changes ; the gondolas remain black and the 
people do not seem more mirthful, and certainly 
things are not cheaper, but dearer. One change 
there is, and that is in the money, which formerly 
consisted of soldi, very like our farthings, but not 
quite so valuable, and Austrian paper money, which 
at that time was so cheap, that in changing a five- 
pound note, you gained almost enough to pay your 
gondoliers during your visit, only you had to take 
care to get rid of your paper money before leaving 
Venice, or you would lose, instead of gain. Now 
the money of Italy is used there, centesimi 
instead of soldi, and paper money, which is quite 
as cheap as that of Austria, and has the further 
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advantage of passing all over Italy, if you are 
'Careful to take only the notes of the National 
Bank, which are issued for as small a sum as 
cinqiiante centesimi. Fancy a bank note for less 
than fivepence ! I have retained two or three as 
curiosities, for it is announced that specie pay- 
ments are to be resumed this year, which will, I 
:fear, be less advantageous to the tourist. It is 
certainly a good thing to have a single currency 
for the whole of Italy, for formerly when each 
State had a separate coinage it was most trouble- 
some to learn the different coins and their values, 
^nd in Rome the matter was still further compli- 
cated by the use of many Spanish coins. Pius 
the Ninth coined some beautiful gold pieces, but 
the silver coins in use were almost entirely 
Spanish dollars, paid, as I always supposed, as 
JPeter^s pence by most Catholic Spain. 

We had the good fortune to be in Venice at 
ihe time when General Benedek was appointed 
Austrian Governor, and a fete and serenade were 
^ot up in his honour, A very pretty sight it was. 
A large barge filled with musicians, and covered 
with Chinese lanterns, was towed by several 
smaller gondolas, also gaily illuminated, up the 
<xrand Canal to the General's palace, followed by 
ran innumerable multitude of boats and gondolas, 
«o closely packed that it seemed impossible to 
•steer them— but all moved in a mass. Next to 
our boat was one containing the late G^orgo 
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Eliot and Mr. Lewes^ and we had a good oppor* 
tonity of stadying in her, a face singularly plain 
but full of power. Mr. Lewes, on the contrary^ 
looked somewhat foppish and listless, not at all 
striking in manner or appearance, bnt no one- 
conld look at George Eliot without feeling that he 
had seen a remarkable woman. 

The effect of light and music upon the canal 
was yery beautiful, and reminded one of the palmy 
days of Venice ; but, as a spectacle, it was not ta 
be compared to a thunderstorm which we wit- 
nessed there ; the beautiful flashes of lightning,, 
of a deep rose colour, changing afterwards to 
blue, playing oyer St. Mark's, were truly lovely, 
and but for the thunder might hare been taken 
for a grand pyrotechnic display. 

The chief drawback to an evening in the Piazza 
is the multitude of vendors of all sorts of wares, 
whose importunities are incessant — tortoises of 
all sizes, from those which will go into a pill-box 
upwards ; necklaces and bracelets, made of those 
polished shells so well known as Venetian ; beads 
of all kinds ; gondolas as toothpicks and brooches ; 
caramel, which is a sweetmeat, composed of small 
pieces of fruit of all kinds on a stick, dipped inte 
barley sugar, some of them very good ; mosaics of 
the Lion of St. Mark's j and many other things 
are pressed upon you time after time. One 
feature of this well-known spot must not be 
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omitted^ and that is the flocks of pigeons which 
always jlntter about St. Mark's^ and do not add 
to its cleanliness ; they seem to be held almost 
sacred, and are fed and petted by everybody. 
Woe to him who would kill or injure one of St. 
Mark's doves, which are the lineal descendants of 
those which were sent to Venice by Admiral 
Dandolo, to announce the capture of Candia. 

Spring is the time to visit Venice, when the 
canals have been purified by the winter storms ; 
but at any time a fortnight is long enough to 
devote to the discrowned queen of the sea ; for 
although rowing about in gondolas is very pleasant 
for a time, it becomes wearisome at last, and you 
long for a good walk; and when you have 
thoroughly enjoyed St. Mark's Church and Place, 
and the Grand Canal with its palaces, you have 
seen enough of Venice, which has been so often 
and so beautifully described and portrayed by 
writers and artists that I have not attempted to 
do more than give my own passing impressions of 
a place so renowned, for after the glowing descrip- 
tions of Ruskin, what remains to be said 9 

All English travellers halt at Verona, rendered 
famous by two of Shakespeare's plays ; but there 
is much to be seen there more worthy of note than 
the so-called tomb of Juliet. It is one of the 
most strongly-fortified places in Italy, and the 
drive round the walls is very beautiful The fine 
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old Boman amphitheatre^ preserved abnost in the 
state in which it was last used in the first century, 
is most interesting. In it yon may see the con- 
trirances for keeping and letting ont the wild 
beasts, the entrances for the gladiators^ the method 
of flooding it for nayal spectacles, &c. The tombs 
of the Scaligers are also very curions, with a very 
beautifdl railing of ironwork, in which their arms, 
a scaling-ladder, the origin of their name and fame, 
whereby they raised themselves from common 
soldiers to be rulers in their native city — ^forms 
one of the most prominent ornaments. Then, too, 
there is the fine old cathedral, with the marble 
statues of the famous Paladins, Eoland and Oliver, 
standing at the entrance. But notwithstanding so 
much that is interesting in Verona, it is not a 
pleasant city to visit, for the hotels are bad, and 
the charges high, so that, as a witty friend re- 
marked, " There might have been two gentlemen 
in Verona in Shakespeare's time, but they certainly 
cannot be found there now.** 

Passing the Lago di Garda — which, at the 
southern end, where the railway skirts it, is 
flat, and only beautiful on account of its lovely 
opalescent tints, but which, at the northern end, 
where it is encircled by lofty snowy mountain 
peaks, must be one of the finest of the Italian 
lakes—we journey on towards Milan. 

We hear much of the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
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but a more uninteresting country to travel through. 
than this boasted fertile land, it would be hard to 
find: mile after mile of flat fields, with a few 
rows of trees, sometimes festooned with vines, the 
only signs of life a few peasants, diligently work- 
ing in the sun, men and women, with their huge 
Leghorn hats on their heads, or strapped like 
shields across their shoulders. Yet this is the 
granary of Italy; here grow perpetual crops of 
wheat, maize, and other grains, the well-watered 
meadows yielding, it is said, twelve crops a year ; 
here are cultivated silkworms innumerable, and 
here is made that well-known Parmesan cheese, 
which finds its way daily to almost every hotel on 
the Continent. 

Milan is a grand city, larger than Bome, and has 
a busy, thriving, commercial aspect, which is not 
to be found in other inland Italian cities; the 
people, too, are taller and finer than the southern 
Italians, and give one the idea of a different and 
superior race ; they are justly proud of their city 
and its grand cathedral, and Milan is noteworthy 
as being the cleanest city in Italy, a praiseworthy 
state brought about by the daily employment of 
scavengers : men with huge baskets affixed to their 
backs, and shovels in their hands, traverse the 
streets every morning, scattering sawdust; in the 
evening the same men collect the sawdust, and 
with it the refuse of the day, which they toss over 
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iheir shoulders into the baskets at their back ; and 
in this manner the city is preserved £rom Hke accu- 
mulated filth and unpleasant odours of many other 
Italian towns. 

The cathedral, of pure white marble, with its 
2,000 statues and numerous pinnacles, has,notwitii- 
standing its great size, a somewhat toy-like appeai^- 
ance externally ; it seems as though it wanted a ^ass 
case to preserve its beauty, but the interior is strik- 
ingly grand, and although the painted stucco of the 
roof seems a poor substitute for carved wood or 
stone, yet the delusion is so perfect, that those wbiO 
look up and admire, would never find out the 
deception if they wQre not told of it by officious 
guide-books. Doubtless the Milanese, who are 
proud and wealthy, will soon remove this 
painted roof, which seems to detract from the 
merits of that which must have been the 
most costly modern cathedral in Christendom, 
for, although commenced in the fourteenth 
century, it is hardly yet completed. The ascent 
to the roof is by no means difficult or fatiguing, 
and is very interesting, as at every point some fresh 
statue or elegantly carved ornament, attracts the 
eye; the view of the Alps and the Apennines 
obtained from it is very beautiful when clear. The 
statues, both outside and inside this cathedral, 
are noteworthy ; all the pillars in the interior are 
crovmed with statues serving as capitals, and the 
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'Cdebrated statue of St. Bartholomew without his 
skin, cannot fail to excite admiration^ although 
. too painfiilly realistic. The figures on the exterior 
vary iu size from a few inches to larger than life, 
but each is a work of art beautifully finished. 

The most attractive church in Milan, next to 
the cathedral, is St. Ambrogio, a very ancient 
edifice, built by St. Ambrose in the fourth century, 
and containing a great number of curious remains, 
amongst others the great doors which St. Ambrose 
is said to have closed against the Emperor Theo- 
dosias. The painting of the Last Supper, of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, so well known from the various 
copies, engravings, and photographs, and.which is 
iading away so rapidly, may still be seen in the 
refectory of what was formerly a convent, but is 
jaow a barrack. This and the Brera Gallery form 
the principal art attractions of Milan, but visitors 
may enjoy many pleasant excursions to different 
points of interest in the neighbourhood, amongst 
which the curiously-disposed will not fail to visit 
the cemetery, to see the great furnace set up there 
for cremation, which has been frequently used, 
and described of late years, but the Campo Santo 
is always in itself worthy of a visit, being one of 
the finest in Italy, of immense size, enclosed by 
colonnades, and full of fine monuments. 

There is now a very fine lounge and promenade 
^dded to the attractions of Milan, which visitors 
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and natiyes alike fully appreciate; this is the- 
Galleria Vittorio Emannele, built in 1865, bnt nofe 
completed till 1878. It is an immense arcade^ 
with numerous shops and restaurants, decorated 
with frescoes and statues. Here, in the evenings 
the Milanese assemble, sitting either outside the 
eo/eis, drinking coffee and eating ices, or, when 
cold, retiring to the interior for the same purpose, 
whilst various musicians give concerts in different 
parts, and visitors walk up and down the well- 
lighted promenade to see and be seen, and a crowd 
is sure to congregate under the dome to watch the 
lighting of the gas, which is performed bj a small 
engine which, with a lighted fuse attached, travels 
round on a wire, and lights each jet as it passes- 
Of the great Scala Theatre, which is well known 
as the finest in Italy, it is not necessary to speaks 
Before leaving Italy it may be well to say a few 
words as to the various articles of merchandize 
which, in the different cities, are most likely to 
attract the visitor, and draw the money from his- 
pocket. In Genoa the filagree jewellery will de- 
mand a purchase ; in Pisa works of art in alabaster, 
being miniature copies of celebrated statues, will 
certainly be bought ; in Corneto there is a very 
good manufacture of pottery in imitation of the 
Etruscan ; in Eome, however, the calls upon the 
purse are the most numerous, for not only are there 
bronzes and marbles copied fipom the antique, the 
lamps being especially attractive, but there are 
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genuine antiques to be purchased, fine intaglios, 
Etruscan vases, &c., besides which, the modern 
jewellery is exquisite, being copied from that 
of Etruia; this art was first revived by Castel- 
lani, who took as his models, jewels found in 
Etruscan tombs. It has since become a genuine 
Roman manufacture, and the setting of gems, 
camei and mosaics, as brooches, rings, ear- 
rings, &c., in this gold work, is most tempting. 
Then there are the Roman pearls, the manufacture 
of which is peculiar to the city — elegant camei, both 
on shell and pietra dura ; mosaics of two kinds, 
the most common representing the various ruins, 
public buildings, &c., in strips of vitreous paste, 
the other, which is the most expensive, having 
scarabei or copies of pictures on a ground gene- 
rally of white, the whole composed of very small 
pieces roughly set, so as to produce a much richer 
effect than the smoothly laid variety. Then there 
are scarfs in rich silk and bright colours, which 
are much esteemed, and copies of the art treasures 
in the various collections, the facilities for sending 
which to England are abundant, so that, with a 
well-stocked purse, a home in England may recall 
most of the wonders of old Rome, 

In Naples the chief attractions are the pa/rures 
of coral, varying in colour from white to red, and 
carvings in lava of various shades from Vesuvius* 
In Florence we find innumerable works of art in 
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marUe, alabaster, and painting, reproductions 
from the famous galleries, and mosaics different 
from the Boman, being formed of pieces of vari- 
ous coloured marbles, and sometimes precious 
stones, representing flowers, generally let into black 
marble as a ground. 

In Venice the mosaics are again different, re- 
sembling those of the more expensive Eoman, but 
more beautiful, the ground -work being generally 
of gold, and the figure usually the lion of St. 
Mark. Here, also, the beautiful glass from Mu- 
rano, forming mirrors, table ornaments, gaseliers, 
vases, &c., calls for admiration, although it can be 
purchased equally well in England, as also the vari- 
ous beautiful beads which form curious antique- 
looking ornaments, wonderfully varied in form and 
•olour. I must not omit to mention the paintings 
on glass in Borne, Florence, and Venice, which are 
becoming so much in vogue in England. In many 
of the old palaces we see huge mirrors covered 
with exquisite flower paintings. This was origi- 
nally done to hide the numerous joins which were 
necessary when glass could not be made in such, 
large sheets, but the effect is decidedly beautiful, 
and its reproduction deservedly popular. 

In Milan and all the North of Italy, the chief 
manufacture is silk, which may be purchased 
reasonably, and of excellent quality, being the 
produce of Italian worms and Italian weavers. 
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ALPINE BOADS AND BAILBOADS. 

The Italian lakes are all beautiful exceedingly, 
but each has a beauty of itsown, and must be 
described in terms which would not be applicable 
to the others. To Maggiore belongs beauty of 
form and colour, in addition to its majestic size ; 
but the Borromean islands, which are looked upon 
as its chief attraction, are too artificial to be 
beautiful. Como is grand by reason of its en- 
circling mountains, some of which rise to the 
height of 7,000 feet, whilst the numerous villas, 
or rather palaces, built upon every available 
point, add to it grace and elegance ; and Lugano, 
which lies between the two, has charms of its 
own, which many travellers prefer to those of its 
grander rivals. Chief among these must be named 
Monte Salvatore, a striking-looking mountain, 
nearly 3,000 feet high, on the very summit of 
which stands an hotel, much frequented during 
the summer, as is also one on another high moun- 
tain opposite. 

When we consider what labour is required to 
build, furnish, and keep in order hotels such as 
these, which abound in Italy and Switzerland, and 
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which of necessity are all abandoned during the 
winter months, we marvel at the enterprise of their 
designers, and wonder whether they can ever be 
commercially successful. Yet their multiplica- 
tion would seem to prove that they do answer, 
although as a rule they are not much dearer, and 
in Switzerland sometimes cheaper, than those on 
more level ground. 

Monte Salvatore forms a promontory cutting the 
Lake of Lugano into two unequal parts, which, 
although contracting the view, and giving an idea 
of narrowness to the lake, yet adds much to its 
beauty; for on rounding this promontory an en- 
tirely new scene presents itself, somewhat marred, 
it is true, by a stone embankment, with two open- 
ings to allow of boats passing through, thrown 
right across the lake for the railway, which, after 
running for some distance along one shore, thus 
transfers itself to the other, and is carried by two 
tunnels right through Monte Salvatore to Lugano. 

Lugano is a place of some importance, being on 
the direct route from Milan to Switzerland by the 
St, Gothard Pass ; it is also a somewhat puzzling 
place for the traveller, for, to his surprise, he finds 
himself in Switzerland, whilst all his surround- 
ings are Italian. If be takes the steamer to Por- 
lezza at the head of the lake he is in Italy, and 
if he goes by the same boat to the other end of 
the lake, passing through the aforesaid railway 
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embankment and going on to Porto, he finds liim« 
self again in Italy ; but the people of Lugano soon 
let you know that you are in Switzerland there, 
for if you present an Italian note or coin in pay- 
ment, it is either rejected with scorn, or taken at 
so great a discount as to considerably lessen the 
contents of your purse. 

Yet the town of Lugano is decidedly Italian, 
being built with stone arcades eveiywhere, beneath 
which are the various shops, whilst its chief in- 
dustry is also decidedly Italian, consisting of silk. 
Everywhere in the shops are displayed handker- 
chiefs, bright in hue and soft in texture, of native 
make, and the various processes of manufacture 
may be seen in the neighbourhood. 

The peasantry breed and tend the silkworms in 
their own cottages, but they do not appear to take 
any trouble about winding the silk, as was for- 
merly thought necessary. After setting aside a 
certain number of cocoons for the next year's 
hatching, the remainder, that is the vast majority 
of the embryo moths, appear to be killed, and the 
cocoons are then sold just as they are to the silk 
merchant, and on the outskirts of Lugano there 
is a large establishment devoted to the cleaning 
and winding of the raw material. 

In company with some friends I went to look 
over this factory, and a most unsavoury place we 
found it. The stench emitted by the millions of 
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putrid worms, which are slowly extracted from the 
cocoons by machinery, may be imagined. The 
tangled masses of silk hung ont to dry, after being 
immersed oyer and over again in water, look like 
dirty bits of rag, which it would seem impossible 
to reduce into anything like the silk of commerce ; 
but as you pass from room to room you see order 
gradually eyolyed from chaos, and at last come to 
a department in which the silk is being wound on 
hundreds of reels, looking bright, beautiful, and 
ready for manufacture, although I cannot believe 
that the silk thus produced is equal to that care- 
fully wound. Great numbers of women and chil- 
dren are employed in this establishment, and the 
work is certainly suitable as far as the labour is 
concerned, but the unpleasant odours necessarily 
endured, would give one the idea of great un- 
healthiness, and indeed the workers looked pale 
aqd worn, although probably they do not notice 
the stench as much as those unaccustomed to any- 
thing of the kind. We know that all manufac- 
tures are attended with evils of a similar kind, yet, 
strange to say, willing hands are always found to 
engage in them, even in preference to that which 
would seem to be more healthful and attractive 
labour, and the women of Switzerland and Italy, 
al^ough more used to outdoor work than Eng- 
lishwomen, yet seem to resemble them in theii; 
pref jBrence for the factories, perhaps because there. 
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as here, the wages are better and the toil less 
severe, although more irksome and monotonous, 
and less healthy. 

Manual labour in agriculture seems much 
heavier all over the Continent than with us, 
less machinery and fewer horses being employed^ 
Here in Lugano, at the time of our visit, it was the 
hay harvest, and we were interested in watching 
the fields being cleared. The hay, first raked into 
small cocks, as we call them, is loaded on a hand- 
barrow or hurdle, which is carried to the rick by 
two men or women, or in rainy weather the grass, 
quite green, is thus carried, and spread on racks 
beneath the overhanging eaves of the houses to 
dry. Thus horses and waggons are dispensed 
with. 

Lugano is a quiet, sleepy place, the chief ex- 
citement of the day being the arrival and de- 
parture of the steamboats, with the consequent 
rush of omnibuses and porters from the hotels, to 
"welcome the coming and speed the parting 
guest.'* The favourite hotel is the Pare, built 
in the midst of extensive grounds, and possessing 
among other attractions splendid views and a 
resident English clergyman. The hotel was for- 
merly a monastery, and is very prettily situated, 
and generally crowded with English and Ameri- 
cans, but visitors of other nationalities prefer the 
smaller, quieter, and less expensive houses. 
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The botanist will find a fine field at Lngano. 
We picked many rare plants, and know that many 
more were to be found in the neighbourhood, 
although the surrounding mountains are not high 
enough for the true Alpine fiora. The wild balm, 
in woods on Monte Salvatore, was particularly fine 
and abundant, resembling a garden fiower, but the 
fiora has already lost much of the Italian char- 
acter, although the rich chestnut woods which 
border the lake, and enter into the names of one or 
more villages, speak of southern skies and sun- 
shine. 

There are many interesting excursions to be 
made from Lugano. The two arms of the lake 
may be visited by steamboat in a day, but I would 
not advise travellers to leave the boat, as by doing 
so at Porlezza, in order to see a little of that 
place, which was not worth seeing, we lost our 
boat, and had to hire a rowing boat to take us 
back to Lugano, at considerable expense and dis- 
comfort, as a heavy thunderstorm was rising. 
People, however, frequently take the steamboat 
part of the way to Porlezza, and then hire a small 
boat to view the caves of Osteno, which are easily 
reached, and consist of a water-hewn grotto and a 
waterfall, which are described as very fine, but 
which we did not visit. 

The excursion to the other end of the lake is 
more beautiful than that to Porlezza (although 
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that presents many points of great beauty), for 
the lake around Ponte Tresa is so hemmed 
in by the surrounding mountains, as to appear 
like some of the finer portions of the Ehine, 
the channel being so narrow that no opening 
is visible, and the surprise is great when the 
boat runs suddenly into a beautiful land-locked 
arm of the lake, the very existence of which was 
unsuspected before. 

The mountain excursions from Lugano are 
numerous, and not too fatiguing. Monte S. Sal- 
vatore is not difficult of access, and from it a 
splendid view of the Alps, including Monte Eosa, 
may be obtained. Monte Bre and Monte Caprino 
are also easy ascents, the latter being a favourite 
lioliday excursion for the people of Lugano. Prom 
Porlezza it is easy to reach Menaggio on Lake Como, 
and from Ponte Tresa a direct route leads to Luino 
on Maggiore. Thus a tour of the three lakes may 
(be made without any great expenditure of time or 
money, but before leaving Lugano the traveller 
must not fail to see the fine frescoes of Bernardo 
Luini, in a church near the Hotel du Pare. They 
are really fine works of art, such as are scarcely to 
be seen out of Italy. They represent scenes of 
the Passion, the Burial and Ascension, and also a 
Last Supper, and other paintings by the same 
master. 

Our homewai*d route led over the St. Gothard 
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Pass, and the railway not being then completed^ 
we left Lugano by diUgence for Bellinzona, whence 
a small portion of railway took us to Biasca, 
where we passed the night, proceeding next morn- 
ing by diligence oyer the grand pass. Of Biasca 
as a resting place^ one cannot speak in terms of 
praise. We found the hotel dear and bad, and 
there is nothing to compensate in the waj of* 
scenery excepting a fine waterfall. 

Again taking diligence we journeyed on to 
Airolo, where at that time the works of the St, 
Gothard railway were the great attraction. I 
must say I was glad to have an opportunity of 
crossing the pass before the railway was finished,, 
for its full beauty will never be seen in a railway 
journey consisting so largely of tunnels, but the 
works in progress lent a great interest to the route, 
and their stupendous nature could be seen and ap- 
preciated at many points from the old diligence 
road. 

Nothing could be more curious than to observe 
the different levels and gradients by which the 
road attained the necessary elevation. You saw 
far overhead on one side a group of busy workers^ 
and far below on the other side a similar group 
equally busy, and you knew that the two groups 
were working towards the same point, that the 
roads thus forming at such very different levels 
would have to be united, and that in order to do 
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this, tunnels wonld have to be bored, and terrific 
gorges spanned, not once, but many times. The 
magnitude of the undertaking, compared with the 
workers, struck one with wonder, and almost awe, 
for the tunnel, about which so much has been 
written, diflEers only in length from many others 
on the route, in all of which great difficulties had 
to be encountered, and the building up of some 
parts of the road on the bare perpendicular rocks 
of the mountain sides ; and the bridges, thrown 
across foaming mountain torrents, or deep gorges, 
seemed to the observer even more wonderful than 
the tunnels, whilst the amount of calculation and 
precision in all must have been marvellous. 

Nevertheless wonderful as is this iron road, and 
useful as it will undoubtedly be in the future, the 
traveller not pressed for time, and wishing to see 
nature in her grandest mood, will doubtless still 
prefer the old route, the scenery of which is in- 
comparable. Most interesting, too, it is to note 
tjie gradual change in temperature and vegetatioji 
as you slowly ascend and descend. You leave the^ 
rich and fertile Italian plains in almost tropical 
I^eat, and as the cumbrous diligence, with its 
Qeven panting steeds drags you slowly, and 
by many windings up the excellent road over the 
pasfl, it becomes gradually cooler and cooler, till, 
to your surprise, you arrive at a field of snow and 
ice — snow piled high by the roadside almost to the 
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top of the diligence, crisp ice extending as far as 
the eye can reach, with a biting wintrj feeling ia 
the air, as though one had suddenly been trans- 
ported to the Arctic Circle. Indeed, an imagina- 
tive writer, like Jules Verne, might haye wrought 
up a description of the North Pole from the soli- 
tary ice enyironed hospice on the summit of the 
pass, standing bleak, bare, and desolate in its icy 
solitude, out of the world, but not destitute of 
life, for there are ready hands to tend the weary 
horses, and to bring the traveller bowls of soup or 
hot coffee, and besides human attendants, there 
are canine favourites ready to welcome the coming 
guest, some splendid dogs of the St. Bernard breed 
being kept there for the purpose of rescuing 
travellers. One magnificent brindled fellow, 
standing considerably higher than a table, with 
a thick rough curly coat, evidently the guard, 
'Companion, and friend of the household, suffers 
himself to be caressed by each new comer, with 
an air of resignation almost comical. He is quite 
conscious of his own worth, and expects to be ad- 
mired, although he does not care at all for the pats 
and honeyed words of strangers, and rejects their 
offerings with scorn. The other dogs, less trust- 
worthy as to temper, are judiciously kept in the 
background, but may be seen by those who like to 
risk exposure to the frosty air and snow-clad 
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ground in wandering round the hospice in search 
of these interesting and intelligent animals. 

Leaving the hospice of St. Gotthard, the road 
at once begins to descend somewhat rapidly, and 
before arriving at Andermatt the snow and ice 
have all disappeared, excepting on the mountain 
tops, but the vegetation remains Alpine; the 
bright blue gentians tempt tbe botanist and lover 
of wild flowers into dangerous places, the yellow 
violet attracts you by its colour ; but above all,, 
the lovely little pink and crimson primulas, so 
perfect in form and bright in hue, delight the un- 
accustomed eye. Doubtless, among the rocks near 
by, peeping out of crannies in the ice-bound 
surface, the much esteemed edelweiss and edel- 
raute may be found, and with them the beautiful 
fringed violet soldanella, the dark, red-brown 
nigritella, the rich-red Alpine rose, and the tiny 
gentianella, of a blue indescribable for loveliness;, 
for these, and many more flowers as bright and 
beautiful, delight in these bare, inaccessible 
heights, and scorn to grow where men may pluck 
them, to delight for a time in their beauty, and 
then to cast them aside as fit only for the dunghills 
Now they bloom brightly for the hardy mountaineer 
only, and the lover will risk his neck to obtain a 
bouquet of them for his ladylove, who will treasure 
them among her most valued possessions. 
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Andermatt is a fayourlte resting-place for Alpine 
tourists, and contains many excellent hotels, with 
every comfort for the -wayfarer. Excumons may 
"be made &om it to many of the favourite Alpine 
scenes whose names are familiar even to those 
who have never journeyed beyond their chimney 
comers, whilst about a mile below, may be seen 
the famous Devil's Bridge, spanning that wild and 
terrible gorge through which dashes the waters of 
the Eeuss, perpetually leaping down the rocky 
heights, to tumble with thundering noise into the 
dark chasm far, far below. 

It is this constant uproar of seething waters 
which adds terror to a scene which otherwise 
would be only grandly beautiful. The fine bridge, 
forming part of the modern post-road, may now 
be crossed without fear, but a glance at the older 
bridge below, narrow and defenceless, the origi- 
nal of the name, and its accompanying legends, 
makes the spectator shudder at the thought that 
for many years this was the only passage across 
this terrible abyss. 

The present post-road is a grand engineering 
work, with its fine zigzags and granite posts for 
protection, and yet the descent in a lumbering 
diligence, with five good horses, at a smart 
trot (two having been left at Anderum), is ner- 
vous work. The well-trained steeds do their 
driver's behest admirably, but the curves are so 
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«liarp that they have to gather themselves together 
in a way which savours of marvellous precision at 
each turning to keep themselves from going over 
the precipice, carrying the unwieldy diligence and 
its living freight with them to certain destruction. 
Happily, accidents on these mountain passes are 
rare; nevertheless, some do occur every season, 
but generally with private carriages rather than 
with the clumsy diligence, which fact speaks well 
for the drivers of these nnwieldy vehicles, and still 
better for their clever and sure-footed team, in 
whom a stumble or a fall would be fatal to the 
whole when descending the zigzags, as they are 
accustomed to do, at a trot. The ascent being 
slow, is not, of course, so dangerous; but a 
friend tells me that once in ascending the pass, 
the driver carelessly allowed his team too near the 
precipice at one of the sharp curves, so that the 
hind legs of one young horse went over. He, 
however, struggled bravely, and being upheld by 
the rope harness and tbe eflEbrts of his companions, 
regained his foot-hold, but his struggles dragged 
one wheel of the heavy vehicle half over also, and 
it required all the strength of the gentlemen 
jpassengers, as well as the coachman and guard, to 
restore it to terra firma. Had this occurred on the 
descent, nothing could have saved the whole. 
There is, therefore, a sufficient spice of danger in 
these transits to render them interesting to youth. 
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whilst the aged and more timid, notwithstanding^ 
the grandear and beauty of the route, will hail 
with a sigh of relief the more lerel ground 
attained at Amsteg, and look back with pleasure 
from the lake of Lucerne upon the snow-clad 
summit of the giant, yanquished by pigmy 
man, thanking fate, and the skill of the modem 
engineer, which has enabled them to cross the 
highest and most beautiful of the Alpine 
passes without that haunting nightmare which 
must have followed a transit across the old 
Devil's Bridge. 

Gigantic indeed of late have been the strides 
of science. Could the spirit of Hannibal revisit 
from time to time the scenes of his triumphs and 
his failures, how astonished would he be to see 
the progress made in the means of locomotion ? 
Over those mighty Alps — ^the passage of which 
cost him so much time and labour, where he lost 
so many men and overcame so many dif&culties 
by perseverance, and, according to the legend, by 
the copious use of vinegar, to soften and dissolve^ 
those eternal snows till then almost untrodden by 
human foot — ^there would have appeared to him 
first, the track of men climbing rarely and with 
difficulty; then the narrow mule track, wherie- 
these sure-footed beasts of burden picked their 
way by the brink of precipices, up steep and 
rugged ascents, groaning beneath their load ; then 
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a gradually widening track, over which, vehicles 
were dragged slowly and with danger, for a few 
weeks in the year ; then a time when road-makers 
worked with a will, constructing broad carriage- 
roads by zigzags, over many passes, whereby 
merchandize could be conveyed with safety and 
expedition, and armies transported with ease, to 
overran the fertile plains of Lombardy — building 
monasteries here and there to afford refreshment 
and shelter to the weary traveller, refuges to pro- 
tect him from snow storms, and galleries stretch- 
ing their protecting arches over spots where 
formerly the wild avalanche carried all before it ; 
and lastly, instead of a long string of mules and 
horses dragging laboriously the cumbrous diligence 
with its freight of passengers and loads of luggage, 
appears the modern Leviathan, drawing easily its 
living burden lip and down the steep inclines ; and 
wonder of wonders, the same iron monster rushes 
blindly towards a hole bored in the solid rock, and, 
after being engulfed for some tinie, issues safely 
from a similar hole on the other side of the vast 
mountain, having apparently pushed its way 
right through the heart of the unconquerable 
Alps — ^through the gates of Hades, the kingdom of 
Pluto, into the Elysian fields beyond. 

Looking back a few years, we can remember 
what a marvel of engineering skill the Box 

voii. ir. » 
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tunnel was considered, and how timid ladies would 
not pass through it when finished, if it were pos- 
sible to ayoid it even by going miles out of the 
way ; then that other wonder of our youthful days, 
Brunei's Thames tunnel, was looked upon as an 
almost superhuman work. But the present seems 
to be pre-eminently the age of engineering 
triumphs, especially with regard to tunnelling, 
so that now not only are Mont Cenis, the 
St. Gothard, and the Arlberg tunnelled through, 
and London undermined with miles of tunnels 
crossing each other in all directions, but 
engineers gravely talk of invading the realm 
of Father Neptune himself, and pushing a 
tunnel under or through the sea from England to 
France. And such is the force of custom that 
ladies, who formerly were ready to die at the 
thought of the Box txmnel, and would certainly 
have given up the ghost at the idea of a 
journey by the underground railway, can now 
calmly contemplate a journey to France by the 
new tunnel when constructed, in order to avoid 
sea-sickness; and can pass through the Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard tunnels without shrinking, faint- 
ing, or fearing suffocation. 

The great marvel of these mountain tunnels is 
their mode of construction, the possibility of 
beginning from each end simultaneously, and 
calculating so exactly, as to meet in the centre 
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with only a few inches deviation; boring 
through thousands of feet of solid rock, and 
forming a passage wide enough to take two rail- 
way carriages abreast ; this is truly a triumph of 
modern engineering skill. Not even marvellous 
Merlin or Virgil, the wizard, would have thought 
of attempting such a feat as this, with all their 
enchantments ; and yet the ancients knew how to 
construct tunnels, as witness the Grotto of Pausi- 
lippo, cut by command of Agrippa, but the mighty 
undertaking of tunnelling through the Alps would 
have staggered even their giant intellects. 

And probably not less astonishing to them 
would have been the railways which first succeeded 
in climbing these great monn tains. Indeed, we 
can recall the wonder with which we ourselves, 
living in the midst of gigantic railway enter- 
prises, heard of the proposal to carry a railway 
up and over Mont Cenis, then up the Eighi and 
the more inaccessible St. Gothard, and lastly up 
Vesuvius. Yet we have seen all these schemes 
carried out. successfully, and many of us have 
travelled by one or more of them. 

To Fell's railway, over Mont Cenis, belongs the 
credit of inaugurating this system of mountain 
railways ; and the introduction of a centre rail and 
cogged wheels gave a sense of security, which 
emboldened not only inventors but travellers, who 
now think nothing of going up and down the 
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Biglii by rail for pleasure. I have myself twice 
taken this trip, and although the first caused some 
slight trepidation, the second was undertaken 
without the slightest approach to fear. Yet there 
is one part of the Bighi railway which looks 
frightfully dangerous. It is a point where a deep 
ravine is traversed on an iron bridge, so slight 
that it shakes with the vibration of the train, 
still also on a steep incline. In passing over this 
bridge in descending, the action of the engine is 
altered ; a pair of wheels is thrust down to grapple 
tightly the central rail with their cogs, and it is 
certainly rather provoking, when passengers are 
holding their breath with fear, whilst suspended 
over this terrible abyss, to see the engine-driver 
coolly sitting on the rail surrounding the engine 
platform, smoking his pipe and swinging his 
legs, as unconcernedly as though he were only a 
waggoner on a turnpike road in England. 

Viewed from the lake, the Bighi railroad looks 
like three ladders placed perpendicularly, side by 
side, upon the face of the mountain ; and the 
problem of how to ascend these ladders in a rail- 
way carriage with safety seems hard of solution. 
The gradients are indeed great, being often one in 
four. When you enter the carriage at the station 
it is already so considerably uphill that it looks 
tilted 5 and you are glad, in seating yourself, to 
rest your feet on the sloping wooden stool, like a 
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kneeling-board in church, placed along the seat 
in front for your support. There is only one 
carriage to each engine, which, contrary to the 
custom in other railways, pushes its load up the 
mountain and draws it down. This carriage is 
ten feet wide, and holds fifty-four passengers, the 
seats, nii^e in number, being all placed facing the 
engin0. The windows are numerous and very 
large, without glass, so that in case of accident 
it would be quite possible to jump out of them, 
that is if there was time to do so ; but there are 
large shutters attached to the roof which can be 
let down in case of too much sun, wind, or rain. 
Luggage is sent up by a separate engine, which 
acts as a pilot, for the steepness of the road 
necessitates great caution, and guards are 
stationed at very short distances apart, to walk, 
alpenstock in hand, up and down perpetually, to 
give notice of the least obstruction on the line. 

The engine is a very strange-looking affair, re- 
minding one strongly of a large edition of those 
pillar coal-boxes in use in some houses, set on a 
platform with wheels, the funnel being inclined 
at a certain angle, which causes it to look level in 
ascending. The rails look substantial, and laid 
with the greatest possible evenness ; they are, I 
think, rather flatter than ordinary rails, and much 
broader, with an elevated third rail in the centre, 
and each of the three is bored at equal distances 
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with a double row of holes, and has a row of 
ladder-like steps, into which cogs on the wheels of 
both engine and carriage work, and when a stop- 
page is necessary, a break is used which seems to 
throw the locomotive part of the engine out of 
gear, and the whole train becomes inmovablj 
fixed on the rails by its many cogs, so instan- 
taneously, that the passengers are almost thrown 
off their seats, although the train neyer attains 
any great speed, the usual rate being about eight 
miles an hour. 

This power of instantaneous stoppage is one of 
the great safeguards in this novel railroad, on 
which any sudden obstruction, preventing the ac- 
tion of the cogs would precipitate the whole 
train into the lake below, and every passenger 
must inevitably be dashed to pieces. Another 
precaution against accident is that the engine and 
carriage are not coupled at all, but remain quite 
separate, so that in case of anything amiss with 
the engine, the carriage may be attached to the 
rails by the break independently. These pre- 
cautions and the smoothness of the motion give 
to the passengers a sense of security, so that after 
the first few minutes, no greater fear is experienced 
than as though it worked on level ground, and 
yet it is undoubtedly a strange sensation to be 
thus pushed up the steep sides of a mountain by a 
senseless machine obedient to human will. 
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You feel like a bird soaring up to the blue 
empyrean with no effort of your own. Up and 
up, till the fair lake lies stretched below you so 
bright and blue in the distance, that it would 
seem like some fairy scene in a pantomime, with 
its many steamboats and yachts, like children's 
toys, too small for use, Mont Pilatus on the 
opposite shore looking dwarfed as you apparently 
look down upon it from your rocky height; and all 
would appear unreal and impossible, but for the 
fresh keen mountain air, and the bright-hued 
mountain flowers which surround you. 

If the spirit of Pilate does indeed look out from 
the rocky ice-bound chasm associated with him, in 
the legend of the mountain which bears his name, 
expiating in that gloomy prison the sin of con- 
demning the Holy One, it must surely add another 
sting to his repentance to see the followers of 
Him so lightly condemned, thus lording it over the 
forces of nature, and subduing even mountains to 
their will. 

We talk of the everlasting hills, and no natural 
object can give to the mind so great a sense of 
grandeur and solidity, as a range of mountains 
with their rugged snow-clad peaks glittering in 
the sun, standing up like giants in silver armour 
warring with the elements, and ever coming off 
conquerors ; remaining in unbroken phalanx im- 
movable and unmoved, echoing back in scorn the 
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hoa«rse threatenings of the thunder, quenching 
the forked lightnings in their icjr glaciers, and 
hurling bold defiance in snowy avalanches and 
giant boulders ; yet as you mount the steep side 
of the Bighi, by means of this new work of man's 
genius, you may put out your hand and pluck, 
from the cutting made to leyel the road, fossil- 
shells of creatures which ages and ages ago lived 
and moved in the depths of that sea, which laves 
with its diminished waves the foot of the moun- 
tains now raised so many thousands of feet above 
it. Surely the base things of this world do indeed 
confound the mighty, and these tiny shells thus 
exposed to human gaze, prove that these giant 
pretenders, with their hoary brows, are after all 
but modem usurpers, lifting th^ir heads by slow 
degrees beyond the dominion of old Father Ocean, 
and now looking down superciliously upon him 
from their gradually attained elevation, parvenus 
indeed, but parvenus before whom the world 
stands amazed. And there, far below, where lies 
the beautiful remnant of the primeval ocean, ever 
striving in vain to regain his old dominion, far 
down in the depths of the placid waters, lie the 
relics of the works of those primitive races of man, 
long since swept from the face of the earth, but 
who, countless ages ago, yet infinitely long after 
the upheaval of those giant mountains, lived and 
moved and toiled on the shores of the lake, rearing 
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their dwellings upon piles driven into the shelving 
banks, and living secure over the surface of the 
waters whence they derived their chief sustenance, 
sheltered from their human enemies bj the inac- 
cessible mountains, and from the lions, bears^ 
hyenas, and other savage beasts which roamed 
through the tangled forests, o^nd occupied the 
rocky caves, by the friendly waters. Doubtless 
the first of their race who planned these water 
fortresses was deemed a great genius, and pro* 
bably became a king over his fellows, if not a god ; 
but could a prophet have arisen in their midst, 
and declared that in the ages to come, when all 
their tribe with all their works should have long 
passed away, men should come in their steady 
building cities of hewn stone torn from the rocks, 
clearing the forests, making roads over inaccessible 
mountains, and traversing them in carriages 
drawn without hands, aided by that metal which 
perhaps they knew not even by name; and in 
vessels made of that same metal, should glide over 
the lake without oars — ^would not such a prophet 
have been scouted as a madman, and a dreamer of 
impossible dreams ? Yet all these things have 
indeed come to pass, and who can predict the 
wonders yet to come ? But how few of those who 
traverse the lake and the mountain, surrounded 
by all the convenient contrivances of modem 
science, enjoying the beauty of the scene around 
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them^ give a thought to that long-vanished race 
whose works lie buried far beneath the shining 
waters ; but who were yet deemed wise in their 
generation, and far advanced in civilization, seeing 
that thej knew somewhat of agriculture, naviga- 
tion, and architecture, and lived not wholly by 
hunting, clothed in skins, and sheltered like the 
savage beasts in dens and caves ! 

Should the traveller desire to inform himself 
more fully with respect to these vanished races, 
he should journey to Neuchitel, for that lake seems 
to have been the head-quarters of these lake- 
dwellers, whose villages are found dotted all 
round the lake, and owing to the water having 
been partially drained off, are perfectly visible 
from a boat. You may thus row over the spot 
where these people lived and laboured, may look 
down into the quiet waters, and count the piles 
they drove in with so much care to form the 
foundation of their habitations. Nay, you may 
even lean over the side of the boat, and pick up 
from the shallow shelving ground, shreds of pottery 
left there by this forgotten people, and now 
through age and long immersion almost dissolved 
into tlie original clay. You may then visit the 
museum, where the articles found in these lake- 
habitations are preserved, and marvel at the skill 
displayed at so early an age, and at the patience 
with which these objects have been sought out and 
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classified. Probably you will be led to speculate 
as to tbe people and their age in the world's 
history, and will see that the articles displayed 
prove that the villages were not of one date, for 
whilst in one, no m^tal is found, in others even 
articles of iron were in use, and yet, all had 
perished before the dawn of history. Who and 
what were they? and what has become of them 9 
The answer is not easy, but if these remains 
create an interest^in the beholder they will not 
have been discovered in vain. In like manner I 
would say if my words, treating of things old and 
new, have roused in my readers an interest re- 
garding those scenes which I have so imperfectly 
described, my task is also accomplished, and so I 
bid them heartily — Farewell. 



THE END. 
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